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JOHN  CALVIN  * 

rilllE  subject  of  this  volume  is  better  than  the  matter  of  it,  and 
X  its  information  is  better  than  its  spirit.  We  could  feel  free 
to  express  ourselves  more  warmly  if  this  excellent  writer  had  not 
so  recently  departed  to  rest  from  his  labours.  The  topics  of  the 
volume  have,  to  a  student  in  theology,  a  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  although  they  are  mostly  reprints  of  reviews ;  but  the  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  volume — and  to  Calvin,  and  to  subjects  connected 
with  Calvin,  it  is  for  the  most  part  confined — is  of  the  very 
hardest  grain  and  texture.  Those  who  dissent  from  Calvin,  or 
disapprove  of  his  policy  at  Geneva,  are  treated  with  considerable 
roughness.  They  are  charged  with  ^  cherishing  a  bitter  dislike  to  a 
most  able  and  influential  champion  of  God's  truth.'  ^  They  are 
mainly  influenced  in  this  matter  [of  dissent  from  Calvin]  by  per¬ 
sonal  and  vindictive  feelings.'  Archbishop  Whately  and  Dr. 
Tulloch  do  not  fare  very  well  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cunningham's 
courtesy.  Our  author  will  have  it  that  all  men  professing  and 
calling  themselves  Christians  must  be  either  Calvinists  or  Armi- 
nians  or  Socinians ;  but  for  any  justice  in  such  a  classification, 
he  certainly  should  have  widened  the  grounds  of  distinction. 
Hence  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation,  are 
Arminians,  although  admitting,  as  the  writer  says,  that  *  there  is 
an  election  spoken  of  in  Scripture  which  is  founded  not  on  any¬ 
thing  in  men,  but  only  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;'  but,  in  fact, 
he  denominates  all  persons  Arminians  who  found  Divine  election 
on  foreknowledge,  and  not  on  absolute  predestination.  The 
homage  Dr.  Cunningham  renders  to  Calvin  is  unbounded.  He 
says,  ‘The  “/tw/iVw/io"  of  Calvin  is  the  most  important  work  in 
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the  history  of  theological  science.  It  may  be  said  to  occupy  in 
the  science  of  theology  the  place  which  it  requires  both  the 
“  Novum  Organum'^  of  Bacon  and  the  Principia  of  Newton  to 
fill  up  in  physical  science.^ 

Of  Calvin  himself,  and  his  detractors,  our  author  speaks  thus : 
‘  Calvin  has  also  had  the  honour  to  receive  at  all  times  a  very  large 
share  of  the  enmity  of  “  the  world  of  the  unpdly of  men  who 
hate  God's  truth,  and  all  who  have  been  eminently  honoured  by 
Him  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  it.  Such  persons  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  instinctive,  deep-seated  dislike  to  Calvin,  which  leads 
them  to  dwell  upon  and  exaggerate  everything  in  his  character 
and  conduct  that  may  seem  fitted  to  depreciate  him.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  even  in  our  own  age  and  country,  to  hear  infidel  and 
semi-infidel  declaimcrs,  who  know  nothing  of  Calvin's  writings  or 
labours,  when  they  wish  to  say  a  particularly  smart  and  clever 
thing  against  bigotry  and  intolerance — meaning  thereby  honest 
zeal  for  God's  truth — bring  in  something  about  Calvin  burning 
Servetus.'  This  is  not  the  temper  we  could  wish  to  see  exhibited 
in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  those  of  this  book. 

John  Calvin  was  born  in  France,  of  a  very  respectable  family, 
his  father  being  notary  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Noyon,  and 
secretary  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Calvin's  grandfather  had 
been  a  cooper  at  Font  I'Eveqne,  a  village  near  that  city.  He  died 
under  the  suspicious  taint  of  heresy,  from  having  refused  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction  in  his  last  moments,  for  which  crime 
he  was  buried  beneath  the  ])ublic  gibbet,  although,  to  avoid  the 
scandal,  in  the  night-time.  Calvin  had  three  brothers,  all  of  whom, 
enjoying  the  pros])ect  of  benefices  in  the  Romish  Church,  never¬ 
theless  apostatised  from  her  communion.  He  had  also  two  sisters : 
one  followed  John  in  heresv  :  the  other  died  in  the  embrace  of 
Rome.  Calvin  was  early  destined  for  the  church  ;  and  it  is  an 
illustration  of  the  times  that,  before  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  influence  of  his  father,  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Noyon;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received 
the  living  of  Martcville.  He  exchanged  this  living  for  that  of 
Pont  I'Evequc,  the  ancestral  church  of  his  heretical  old  grand¬ 
father  ;  but  while  he  continued  thus  young  to  preach,  we  find  that 
he  was  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
acquitted  himself  famously  in  those  days.  From  the  University  of 
Orleans  the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  upon  him  without  the 
usual  fees ;  but,  perhaps,  the  highest  commendation  and  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  his  abilities  were  held,  is,  that  his  judgment 
was  requested  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  YIII., 
when,  in  1530,  tliis  question  was  proposed  to  the  Universities  and 
learned  bodies  of  Europe.  Meantime,  his  mind  and  his  convictions 
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were  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  theology.  His  conversion  had 
taken  place  before  this  event,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
a  sudden  call.  The  early  years  of  Calvin  were  eharacterised  by 
great  preeocity,  by  great  severity,  too,  and  logical  combativeness, 
so  that  from  his  companions  he  received  the  surname  of  the 
‘  Accusative.^ 

The  fame  of  Calvin,  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  soon  gave  him 
eminence  and  favour,  especially  with  the  beautiful  and  high-hearted 
Marguerite,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  He  threw  his  lot  in  decidedly 
with  the  Reformed  party,  although  he  still  retained  his  position  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  evidently  for  some  concessions  and  accom¬ 
modations  which  might  have  smoothed  the  rugged  but  inevitable 
Reformation.  At  this  time  he  was  the  companion  of  those  who 
were  by-and-by  to  become  martyrs,  especially  a  merchant  he 
mentions  with  affection,  Estienne  de  la  Forge.  He  also  attempted 
to  reach  the  ears  and  heart  of  the  King. 

Still  Calvin  was  a  prudent  man.  We  do  not  think  he  coveted 
martyrdom.  He  was  soon  to  leave  Paris,  and  in  haste,  but  it 
was  for  a  heresy  committed  by  himself  in  the  ])erson  of  another. 
Nicholas  Cop,  the  newly-appointed  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  was 
appointed  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints.  The 
Sorbonne  was  the  very  castle,  citadel,  and  Oxford  of  orthodoxy. 
Cop  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  accepted 
Calvin’s  ofi’er  to  comj)ose  the  sermon.  Great  was  the  horror  and 
astonishment  of  the  learned  doctors  there  wdicn,  upon  this  most 
special  occasion,  the  preacher  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  and  referred  to  the  Gospel  as  the  only  foundation 
and  standard  of  religious  truth.  It  was  too  audacious  :  the  storm 
fell  in  earnest.  Jean  IMorcin,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  was  soon 
at  the  lodgings  of  both  Cop  and  Calvin.  Coj)  escaped  to  Rasle, 
his  native  town ;  and  Calvin,  whose  sliare  in  the  sermon  got  wind, 
saved  himself  by  flight.  He  let  himself  down  from  his  wdndow’, 
by  means  of  his  sheets,  into  the  Rue  des  Rernardins;  thence  he 
gained  the  house  of  a  vine-dresser  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Victor, 
and,  putting  on  a  man’s  frock,  with  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
wallet  of  white  cloth,  he  took  the  road  to  Noyon.  Even  for  the 
ability  to  do  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  vigilant  goodness  of 
Marguerite,  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  attempt  a  glance  at  those  times, 
and  at  what  Papists  did  in  them.  In  the  early  age  of  Calvin, 
Henry  Vlll.  Avas  on  the  throne  of  England,  prosecuting  his  work 
of  reigning  and  martyring  after  a  mad  fashion.  Francis  I.  was  on 
the  throne  of  France;  and  Calvin  wrote  his  celebrated  ^Institutes,’ 
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and  dedicated  his  work  to  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating 
that  shallow,  fashionable,  and  cruel  poppinjay.  Vain  hope  indeed ; 
for,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1535,  the  King  ordered  a  lustration, 
so  called ;  a  purification  of  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  taint  of 
heresy.  It  is  described  by  Beza,  the  dear  friend  of  Calvin ; 
and  this  was  the  manner  of  it :  the  image  of  St.  Genevieve — the 
patron  saint  of  Paris — was  carried  round  the  city.  It  was  only  in 
the  greatest  necessity  this  was  ever  done.  The  King  himself 
appeared  in  the  procession,  and  walked  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  three  children,  through  the  city.  They  all  carried  white  tapers ; 
and  at  six  places  the  procession  stayed  while  so  many  men  were 
burnt  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Attempt  to  realise 
that  solemn  procession;  the  })rinces,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  bishops  and  ambassadors,  and  others ;  these  all  walking  two 
and  two  abreast,  in  solemn  stillness,  with  the  ffare  of  their  lighted 
ffambeaux  in  the  open  day.  From  the  Louvre  to  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  went  the  procession,  and  there  a  most  solemn  mass 
was  performed;  thence  to  the  Hall  of  the  Eveque,  where  the  King 
dined  with  the  chief  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  procession ; 
and  there  he  declared,  in  an  animated  and  passionate  speech,  that 
if  one  of  his  members  were  infected  with  these  new  heresies,  he 
would  cut  it  off* ;  nay,  he  would  offer  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Divine 
justice,  with  his  own  hand,  any  of  his  children  who  had  imbibed 
these  ideas.  But  the  pomp  of  the  lustration,  the  purification,  was 
reserved  for  the  close  of  the  day.  Then,  beneath  the  cover  of  the 
all-seeing  night,  six  poor  wretches,  convicted  of  Lutheranism,  were 
condemned,  by  a  decree  of  Parliament,  to  be  burnt  by  a  slow  fire. 
They  were  suspended  by  a  rope  to  a  machine,  by  which  they  were 
several  times  let  down  into  the  ffames,  and  again  drawn  up ;  till 
at  length  the  executioner  cut  the  rope  and  precipitated  them  into 
the  tire.  The  more  educated  among  them  had  their  tongues  slit 
lest  they  should  infect  the  people  with  their  new  doctrines.  On 
that  day  twenty-four  in  this  manner  perished  in  Paris.  Happy 
Paris  !  thus  purified  from  the  enormity  of  its  heresy.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  Home  !  thus  through  all  ages  providing  for  the 
instruction  and  religious  welfare,  and  holy  purity  of  her  children. 
The  scene  to  which  we  have  referred  was  called  '  a  feast  given  to 
the  honour  of  God,  to  turn  away  his  wrath  ^  I 

The  bravery  elicited  by  these  infernal  cruelties  was  very  wonder¬ 
ful.  Even  a  poor  tailor,  when  brought  before  the  King,  and 
addressed  by  the  King's  celebrated  harlot,  Diana  of  Poictiers, 
replied,  ^  Madame,  be  contented  with  having  infected  France, 
and  do  not  mix  ycur  bad  odour  with  things  so  sacred  as  the  truth 
•of  God.'  There  was  John  Leclerc,  publicly  whipped  and  branded 
at  Meaux,  in  1523,  because  he  had  affixed  to  the  church  a  writing 
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The  righteous  perish, 

against  indulgences ;  removing  to  Metz,  he  there  planted  the 
Evangelical  Church  ;  was  taken  and  burnt.  There  was  Hesmite  de 
Livry,  burnt  before  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  while  the  great 
bell  tolled,  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  Romish  Church  proclaimed 
that  thus  they  delivered  him  over  to  the  eternal  fire.  There  was 
Bartholomew  Milo,  a  shoemaker  of  Paris,  a  cripple  in  all  his  mem¬ 
bers  but  his  tongue  and  his  arms ;  confined  for  six  years  to  a  bed 
of  sickness ;  he  turned  his  chamber  into  a  church  for  praise,  and 
a  school  for  making  known  the  Gospel.  The  inquisitor  went  to 
him.  ^  Get  up,  Milo,^  said  he.  ‘  Ah,  sir,^  said  Milo,  *  it  would 
require  the  power  of  a  greater  master  than  you  to  enable  me  to 
stand  upright.^  He  was  dragged  out,  and  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  in 
the  Place  de  la  Greve.  There  was  Nicolas  Valenton,  led  to  the 
Croix  du  Tirouer,  and  there  burnt  alive  with  wood  brought  from 
his  own  house,  only  because  certain  books  of  the  Reformed  faith 
were  found  in  it.  There  was  Henri  Poille,  a  poor  bricklayer, 
whose  edifying  discourse  was  so  terrible  to  his  persecutors,  that  his 
tongue  was  bored  through  and  fastened  by  an  iron  pin  to  his 
cheek,  lest  his  discourse  might  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  specta¬ 
tors.  There  was  John  du  Bourg,  a  cloth-merchant,  burnt  in  the 
Place  les  Halles,  and  Stephen  de  la  Forge,  a  merchant,  who  had 
printed  at  his  own  expense  a  great  number  of  Bibles  for  general 
circulation.  He  was  burnt  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John.  All 
these  were  among  Calvin's  hearers  when  he  preached  at  Paris. 
‘  They  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them.^  This  was  their  work.  Calvin  was  spared  to  write  for  the 
truth  :  they  died  for  the  truth.  There  were  not  wanting,  indeed, 
royal  personages  who  espoused  or  sheltered  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  We  have  referred  to  Marguerite,  the  sister  of  Francis, 
who  loved  the  Protestants  so  well  that  she  explained  their  principles 
in  a  book  entitled  ^  Le  Miroir  de  FAme  Pecheresse,^  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Louis  XII.,  the  predecessor  of 
Francis,  had  said  of  the  Waldenses,  '  They  arc  better  Christians 
than  we  are,  ^  had  stayed  persecution,  restored  their  goods,  and 
ordered  the  Acts  of  the  process  against  them  to  be  cast  into  the 
Rhone.  But  slight  was  the  influence  on  the  side  of  truth, 
freedom,  or  mercy;  and  the  inquisitors  crept,  and  the  flames 
roared  along  their  own  way.  The  righteous  perished,  and  few  laid 
it  to  heart. 

At  length  Calvin  found  himself  in  Geneva,  one  of  those  cities 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  been  maturing  itself,  spite  of 
all  the  contests  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  barons  and  people. 
How  steadily  it  has  grown.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  numbered  12,000  in  population ;  in  Calvin’s  day  and 
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immediately  after  it  rose  to  20,000 ;  and  at  present  its  population 
is  40,000,  a  small,  invisible  point  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
empires.  We  look  at  such  places,  and  think  how  good  it  is  to  be 
unknown.  But  Geneva,  in  those  most  troublesome  times,  was  well 
known.  It  was  the  far-famed  retreat  of  exiled  freedom.  We 
shall  find,  we  think,  some  inconsistencies  there;  but  there,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  freedom  of  thought  and  purity  of  life  developed  them¬ 
selves  side  by  side.  On  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Leman,  encircled 
by  fruitful  vineyards,  Alps,  and  glaeiers,  and  the  summits  of  the 
majestic  ^lont  Blanc,  it  seemed  to  be,  and  perhaps  seems  still,  the 
very  sanctuary  of  peace  and  love.  \es;  from  Geneva,  the  famed 
Geneva,  went  forth  the  moral  j)ower  which  was  able  to  cope  with  Rome. 
Those  doctrines  are  still  the  mightiest  weapons  against  Rome.  At 
that  time  the  Church  was  in  danger  from  the  two  poles  of  idealism 
and  realism ;  one  tending  to  abstraction  and  atheism,  the  other 
to  superstition  and  mysticism.  It  was  in  Geneva  that  doctrine, 
life,  and  ecclesiastical  government  were  discussed,  and  based  upon 
a  foundation  from  whicli  it  has  not  been  found  very  easy  to  shake, 
not  to  say  to  remove  them. 

It  is  wonderful — it  is  sometimes,  and  more  frequently  than  we 
know  of,  dreadful — to  sec  what  a  tyrant  idea  will  do  with  a  man  ; 
what  a  victim  it  will  make  him  ;  what  a  monster  it  will  make  him. 
Biogra])hy  has  many  records  of  men  made  remorseless  by  an  idea. 
W  c  are  certain  that  it  would  have  been  as  terrible  for  us  to  have 
lived  in  (ieneva  beneath  the  administration  of  Calvin  as  in  Paris 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Calvin  the  legislator,  in  truth,  is  no 
favourite  of  ours.  He  was  great  in  formulary  and  precedent.  His 
theology  and  religion  were  mechanical ;  cast  in  a  mould;  worked 
by  a  machine.  He  perverted  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  He  tore  from  the  doctrine  the  bleeding 
human  heart.  Wc  had  much  rather  read  that  truth  in  the  pages 
of  St.  Augustine  than  Calvin.  In  truth,  Calvin,  like  most  men  of 
his  order  of  statesmanshij),  renounced  the  claims  of  the  affections. 
There  was  no  place  in  his  theology  for  love.  He  was  a  dry  old 
hermit,  and  had  he  continued  in  Rome,  would  have  made  an 
admirable  inquisitor. 

Ihere  is,  no  doubt,  a  rightness  about  the  doctrinal  teachings  of 
the  old  Reformer.  They  are  as  right  as  the  bones  of  a  skeleton 
unclothed  with  desh.  They  are  as  right  as  a  forest  tree  in  winter¬ 
time,  Ihere  is  no  sunshine,  no  life  about  them.  The  marriage 
of  Calvin  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  man.  His  celibacy  gave 
otifence  to  many  of  his  friends,  as  he  was  the  only  unmarried 
preacher  in  ^trasburg.  He  wrote  a  circular  to  his  friends,*  request- 
ing  them^  to  look  out  a  wife  for  him,  as  he  had  no  time  for  court¬ 
ship.  Wc  have  seen  he  also  supplied  them  with  a  list  of  the 
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qualifications  he  needed  :  '  I  care  not  for  her  personal  charms :  the 
only  beauty  that  delights  me  is,  that  she  shall  be  chaste,  economical, 
obedient,  patient,  and  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  hope  of 
her  being  attentive  to  the  care  of  my  health/  It  is  said  that 
several  young  ladies  were  proffered  by  their  parents  to  the  Re¬ 
former,  but  he  chose  Idelette  Stroeder.  One  of  Calvin’s  bio¬ 
graphers  calls  her  ^  black,  but  comely/  Although  a  widow,  with  a 
large  family  by  her  former  husband,  but  also  with  money — to 
which,  probably,  Calvin  had  a  prudent  eye — they  found  in  Calvin 
a  second  father ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  his  choice  caused 
much  grief  to  any  of  the  young  ladies.  Calvin  was  the  Draco 
of  the  Keformation.  lie  worked  out  remorselessly  a  sanguinary 
principle.  During  his  administration  Geneva  was  a  kind  of 
Protestant  Inquisition.  ‘Very  beautiful,^  says  Dr.  Henry,*  ‘is 
the  severity  with  which  parental  authority  is  enforced.’  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  ‘  beautiful  severity;  ’  that 
one  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  his  parents,  another  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  an  attempt  to  strike  his  mother.  Three 
children  were  punished  because,  during  the  sermon,  instead  of 
going  to  church  they  remained  outside  to  eat  cakes.  A  person 
was  sentenced  to  a  whipping  for  adultery.  He  appealed  to  a  higher 
court,  and  this  court  at  once  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  ‘  Register 
of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,’  for  May,  1537,  contains  the  following 
entry :  ‘  A  married  lady,  having  gone  out  last  Sunday  wearing  her 
hair  in  longer  curls  than  is  decorous,  which  is  a  bad  example,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  taught  by  our  Evangelical  preachers,  it  is 
ordered  that  she  be  committed  to  prison,  together  with  her  two 
companions,  and  the  person  who  dressed  her  hair.’*f“  Calvin  had 
constantly  before  his  eyes  the  command  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  to  hew 
Agag  in  pieces ;  and  Ilcath,  Death,  Death,  was  the  incessant  word 
in  Geneva.  The  punishment  for  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  death ; 
against  heresy,  death ;  against  adultery,  death ;  against  striking 
a  j)arent,  death ;  against  witchcraft,  death.  Men  were  imprisoned 
for  reading  *Amadis  de  Gaul/  and  women  for  dancing.  A  man  of 
wealth,  and  one  of  the  Geneva  council  of  two  hundred,  spoke  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  Calvin  at  his  supper-table.  He  w'as  committed  to 
prison,  and  after  two  months  brought  up  for  trial.  He  apologised 
for  his  words,  and  said  they  had  been  uttered  when  heated  with 
wine.  In  addition  to  the  imprisonment  he  had  already  endured^ 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  sixty  dollars.  But  Calvin 
appeared  before  the  Council,  and  demanded  that  the  sentence 


*  ‘  Life  of  John  Calvin,*  by  Dr.  Henry. 
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should  be  annulled  as  too  mild.  By  the  second  sentence,  therefore, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  degrading  punishment  called  the  amende 
honorable ;  namely,  to  parade  the  town  in  his  shirt,  with  bare  head, 
and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  to  finish  by  making,  on  his 
knees,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  contrition.  These  traits 
will  give  some  idea  of  this  great,  unlovely,  but  unselfish  man. 
Calvin  fought  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  in  his  day,  but  he 
fought  with  wrong  tools,  and  was  guided  by  erroneous  principles. 
He  had  not  the  bold,  brave,  hearty  humanity  of  Luther.  Of  man 
he  knew  but  little ;  and  his  own  very  narrow,  and  wholly  logical, 
and  merely  inductive  mind  did  not  assist  him  to  know  more. 
Some  men  see  ideas  as  straight  lines,  and  some  as  circles.  Calvin 
saw  only  the  straight  line.  What  was  before  him  he  saw  plainly,, 
acutely ;  but,  although  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  so  of  such  a  man 
as  Calvin,  he  could  not  see  the  infinite  relations  of  things.  He 
aimed  to  establish  what  even  God  himself  has  not  established :  a 
kingdom  of  abstract  and  absolute  right,  in  a  world  of  absolute 
wrong;  making  himself  the  centre  and  umpire  of  what  was  absolute 
right.  He  was  a  great  general,  who,  on  a  battle-field,  instead  of 
disposing  and  arranging  his  troops  with  relation  to  their  locality, 
their  antagonist,  and  their  fitness,  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  battalion,  determined  that  it  should  not  suffer  defeat,  and 
so  in  cflfect  losing  the  whole  field.  His  treatment  of  poor  Gruet 
was  atrocious.  He  fell  under  suspicion  because  he  arrayed  himself 
in  slashed  breeches.  Ultimately  he  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy 
and  infidelity,  and  speaking  ill  of  Calvin,  which  passed  beneath  the 
denomination  of  treason ;  and  for  this  he  was  racked  twice  a  day 
for  a  month,  and  at  last  beheaded.  The  flames  in  which  Calvin 
burnt  Servetus  have  never  found  any  adequate  apologist  to  this  day. 
Yet,  with  all  these  horrors  piled  against  his  memory,  we  think 
highly  of  Calvin.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea.  He  read  his 
Bible  from  his  own  angle  of  vision.  He  laboured  to  establish  a 
theocracy ;  to  be  the  terror  of  popes  and  kings,  who,  it  must  be 
recollected,  gave  him  his  lessons  in  cruelty  and  tyranny.  He  was 
prepared  to  hew  a  whole  population  down  to  harmony  with  his 
fixed  idea.  He  invested  the  ecclesiastic  with  power — and  what 
power !  In  his  pulpit  at  Geneva  we  admire  and  venerate  him.  In 
his  study  with  much  homage  we  listen  to  him.  Preaching  every 
day  every  alternate  week;  incessant  in  correspondence  and  in  pain¬ 
ful  labour  for  the  press;  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  every  morning 
from  his  bed  at  five  or  six  o^clock ;  discussing  in  his  Bible  classes : 
in  all  these  avocations  we  listen  with  veneration ;  but  in  the  con- 
.  sistory  of  the  Council  we  incline  to  the  wish  of  Geneva  when, 
ultimately,  the  city  passed  a  resolution  advising  Calvin  and  Farel 
not  to  interfere  with  politics.  Certainly,  we  see  another  argument 
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for  keeping  power  as  far  as  possible  from  the  hands  of  the  priest¬ 
hood^  who  usually  wield  rather  with  reference  to  a  distant  and  abstract 
idea  than  with  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Calvin’s 
fixed  idea  of  absolute  spiritualism  covered  the  registers  of  his  day 
with  records  of  illegitimate  children,  and  erected  the  bronze  statue 
of  Rousseau  in  the  island  of  the  Rhone.* 

We  do  not  like  to  contemplate  Calvin  there.  There  is  something 
contemptible  in  some  of  the  penalties,  awful  in  others.  We  have 
no  patience  with  Dr.  Cunningham’s  warped  apologies  for  these 
things.  Let  us  admit  the  wrong  light  of  the  man,  not  dream 
that — 


And,  in  fact,  these  dreadful  enormities  of  legislation  to  which  we 
have  alluded  are  not  all.  Ever  since  Calvin’s  day,  down  to  this 
hour,  the  pale  spectre  of  Servetus  has  haunted  him,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  haunt  his  memory. 

Michael  Servetus  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  driven  mad  by 
the  mighty  and  indigested  learning  of  those  times.  He  was  a 
Spaniard,  born  in  Anjou  in  the  very  year  in  which  Calvin  was 
born.  He  plunged  into  the  subtleties  of  theology ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  man  can  dive  very  safely  there.  He  went 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  teachers ;  and  if  he  did  not 
embrace  Unitarian  views,  he  certainly  held  the  Trinitarian  in  a 
very  transcendental  sense.  Disguised  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
under  an  assumed  name,  this  great  scholar  and  most  original 
thinker,  who,  it  would  seem,  anticipated,  by  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was 
compelled  to  wander  over  Europe.  His  errors  were,  many  of  them, 
errors  on  the  side  of  follies.  He  desired  to  see  Calvin;  and  Calvin 
wrote  to  Farel,  ‘  He  offers  to  come  hither,  if  I  will  allow  him  to 
come;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  give  any  pledge,  for  if  he  does 
come,  and  my  authority  be  of  any  avail,  I  will  never  suffer  him  to 
depart  alive.’  Wandering  over  the  earth,  in  Paris  delivering  his 
eloquent  lectures  on  medicine  with  great  applause,  for  some 
time  residing  in  Vienna,  under  an  assumed  name.  There  the  In¬ 
quisition  detected  him.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  the  edifying  spectacle  of  his 
execution  was  performed  on  his  effigy.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
1553,  a  stranger  arrived  alone  and  on  foot  at  Geneva,  and  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  a  small  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  It  was 
Servetus.  He  did  not  know  the  danger  of  the  place  in  which  he 
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was  lodging. '  Although  he  attempted  to  conceal  himself,  he  was 
80  imprudent  as  to  go  to  the  church  where  Calvin  was  preaching. 
He  was  shortly  after  arrested  and  lodged  in  prison.  Thirty-eight 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his 
examination  Calvin  docs  not  appear  well.  One  of  the  charges  was 
founded  upon  his  notes  upon  Ptolemy,  which  seemed  to  contradict 
the  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  which  he  had 
suppressed  in  his  second  edition.  He  treated  the  charge  with  con¬ 
tempt,  w’iped  his  mouth,  and  said,  ‘  Let  us  go  on.^ 

It  is  useless  for  us  now  to  dwell  on  that  trial.  It  was  most 
barbarous  and  atrocious.  He  was  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
sentenced. 

'  We  condemn  you,^  so  ran  the  doom,  ^  ^lichael  Servetus,  to  be 
bound  and  led  to  Champcl,  where  you  arc  to  be  fastened  to  a  stake 
and  burnt  alive,  together  with  your  book,  as  well  the  printed  one 
as  your  ^ISS.,  till  your  body  be  reduced  to  ashes;  and  thus  shall 
you  tinish  your  days,  to  be  an  example  to  others  who  would  com¬ 
mit  the  like;  and  we  charge  our  lieutenant  to  see  that  this  our 
present  sentence  be  carried  into  execution^ ! 

The  poor  prisoner  was  struck  with  horror  and  amazement, 
lie  entreated  that  he  might  die  by  the  sword,  lest  the  greatness  of 
the  torment  should  drive  him  to  desj)cratiou,  and  he  thus  lose  his 
soul.  It  was  all  in  vain,  Calvin  wrote  to  Parel  to  come  to 
Geneva  to  attend  on  Servetus  in  his  last  moments. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  by  the  representation  of  some,  he  did 
not  receive  in  martyr-like  calm  the  sentence  of  death  ;  but  we  will 
say  nothing  upon  that  subject :  let  us  only  think  sternly  and 
mournfully  upon  it  as  a  great  sin. 

On  the  day  following,  October  27th,  a  bright  autumnal  morn¬ 
ing,  he  was  led  from  prison  to  undergo  his  doom.  The  Champel  is 
an  elevated  spot  two  miles  from  Geneva;  and  as  the  procession 
approached,  the  stake  might  be  seen,  partly  hidden  by  the  oak 
branches  which  had  been  heaped  around  it,  still  bearing  their 
autumnal  leaves.  Around  them  rose  the  glorious  hills,  their 
heights  bearing  the  crest  and  crown  of  snow,  the  valleys  wearing 
the  tint  of  the  season,  and,  high  beyond,  the  gleaming  glaciers  of 
bavoy  rising  majestically.  If  the  reader  has  ever  travelled  there, 
let  him  think  with  what  different  emotions  did  Servetus  survey 
those  clear,  transparent  heavens,  and  that  lovely  world,  as  he 
approached  near  to  the  place  of  execution.  On  their  way  rushed 
the  waters  of  the  snow-grey  Arve,  pouring  into  the  clear,  bright 
stream  of  the  llhone.  Oh,  all-embracing  mountains !  oh, 
mighty  rivers  I  oh,  clear  firmament !  what  things  have  ye  looked  " 
upon  in  your  day  ! 

Ihey  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution.  Servetus  cast  himself 
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upon  the  ground,  and  prayed  in  silence.  Farel  spoke  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  multitude.  '  You  see,^  said  he,  ^  what  power  Satan  has 
at  command  when  he  once  gets  possession  of  a  man.  Here  is 
one  learned  above  others,  and  who,  perhaps,  believed  he  was  acting 
right.  He  is  now,  however,  possessed  by  the  devil ;  which  may 
also  happen  to  you.^ 

Servetus  rose ;  Farel  encouraged  him  to  speak  some  words,  but 
he  could  only  sigh  from  his  wounded,  struggling  soul,  '  O  God, 
O  God  *  Hast  thou  nothing  else  to  say  ?  *  said  Farel.  ‘  What 
can  I  else,^  said  Servetus,  ^  but  speak  of  God  V 

It  was  midday  when  he  was  led  to  the  stake.  Before  it  lay  a 
large  block  of  wood,  on  which  he  was  to  sit.  His  neck  was  fastened 
to  it  by  a  strong  cord,  encircling  it  many  times ;  on  his  head  a 
crown  of  plaited  straw  and  leaves,  strewn  wdth  sulphur,  to  assist  in 
suffocating  him.  At  his  girdle  w'ere  his  printed  books,  and  the 
MSS.  he  had  sent  to  Calvin.  He  })rayed  the  executioner  to  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings  s|)eedily ;  but  they  w  ere  prolonged  for  half 
an  hour.  The  spectators  in  mercy  heaped  the  llames  about  him. 
At  last,  in  a  terrible  voice,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the 
Eternal  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !  ^  })crsisting,  say  the  historians, 
in  the  heresy  for  which  he  died  to  the  close. 

Heresy  or  no  heresy,  let  us  believe  that  ^  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the 
Etenial  God,^  had  mercy  upon  him  in  that  hour. 

'  A  burning  pile  in  the  midst  of  Evangelical  Christendom.^  While 
Calvin  that  evening  sat  in  his  study,  and  saw  the  sun  pouring  its 
tw'ilight  ray  over  those  magnificent  and  awful  scenes,  did  that  black 
spot  upon  the  Cham])el  fill  his  soul  w  ith  any  dread  ?  We  believe 
with  no  more  than  the  slaughtered  prophets  of  Baal  filled  Elijah  on 
Carmel.  In  extenuation  of  that  great  erime,  it  must  be  said  it 
w’as  a  fearful  age ;  Calvin  was  not  resj)onsible  for  his  age ;  and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  is  almost  the  solitary  stake  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  for  heresy  of  opinion. 

Bossuet  says,  *  We  must  remind  the  Protestants  of  the  execution 
of  heretics  at  Geneva  if  they  complain  so  bitterly  of  persecution.^ 
Yes ;  but  Rome  made  and  moulded  that  age ;  and  while  too  mourn¬ 
fully  the  stake  of  Servetus  blackens  by  its  ashes  the  first  pages  of 
Protestantism,  we  may  remember  that  w^bilc  Popery  points  to  that 
one,  Protestantism  can  point  to  the  example  of  a  myriad  million  of 
stakes.  ^  We  must  remind  Protestants  ^ ! !  Aye,  indeed — and,  alas  ! 
there  are  in  its  history  other  stakes  than  that  one — but  we  might 
remind  Monsieur  FArcheveque,  of  Meaux,  that  for  every  stake  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  reared.  Papists  have  burnt  whole  nations;  and 
while  Protestants  lift  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  grief  for  the 
stake  rising  in  their  midst,  round  the  flames  kindled  by  inquisitors 
Rome,  with  all  its  priests,  dance  in  an  infernal  mode  bacchante, 
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and  hiss  and  howl  out  their  pleasant  jubilee  of  joy*  ^  W^e  must 
remind  Protestants/  indeed ! 

Private  life  is  a  great  key  to  a  man’s  history.  Can  he  honestly 
dispense  with  a  private  life  ?  Has  he  no  necessity  for  marriage? 
Then  this  is  the  grand  defect  of  him  as  a  man,  and  will  introduce 
a  jar  into  his  whole  system  of  life  and  teaching.  Calvin  was  a 
stern  moralist.  He  was  poor,  very  poor ;  so  poor  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  books.  The  publication  of  his  works  brought  him 
no  benefit,  perhaps  the  reverse.  He  could  very  well  bear  poverty 
most  uncomplainingly  and  unhesitatingly. 

So  we  shall  not  expect  from  a  man  like  this  any  great  joyous¬ 
ness  of  soul;  no  overleaping,  over-boundingness  of  heart,  as  we  have 
it  in  Luther.  \Vc  fancy  when  such  men  marry,  they  do  so  rather  in 
obedience  to  the  urgency  of  their  friends  than  in  compliance  with 
their  own  wishes  or  inclinations.  In  fact,  his  marriage — for  it 
really  came  about — seems  to  have  been  made  for  him.  He  under- 
stooa  that  his  friends  were  on  the  look-out ;  and  there  were  many 
disappointments.  One  young  lady  would  not  too  rashly  promise 
to  learn  a  language.  Of  another  we  read,  ‘  The  bride  is  not  yet 
found,  and  I  doubt  whether  1  shall  continue  to  seek  one.  Claudius 
and  my  brother  formed  a  contract  for  me  with  a  young  lady,  but 
three  days  after  they  returned  something  was  told  me  which 
induced  me  to  send  my  brother  back  in  order  to  loose  me  from 
the  engagement.’  Farel,  too,  writes,  ‘I  could  name  to  you 
several  ladies  of  good  birth,  and  well  brought  up  ;  but  as  they  are 
very  poor,  I  have  not  ventured  to  do  it.  I  know  of  none  who  are 
at  the  same  time  good-looking,  amiable,  and  rich.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  only  three  in  my  letters ;  time  will,  perhaps,  bring  me 
acquainted  w  ith  more.’  Yet  do  not  misunderstand  Calvin  and  the 
Reformers.  Another  lady  was  proposed,  and  the  way  was  really 
clear  to  a  marriage  ;  but  she  was  of  noble  family,  very  rich,  and 
above  Calvin  in  rank.  Her  brother  insisted  on  the  marriage,  but 
Calvin  urged  that  she  might  think  too  much  of  her  rank  and 
education ;  and  so  our  wary  Reformer  escaped  that  danger.  We 
laugh  at  all  this.  Foolish  old  Reformer,  w’e  say.  Our  gentle  sisters, 
our  gentle  wives  say,  Aye,  we  w^ould  not  have  such  a  man  for  our 
husband,  famous  as  he  is,  could  he  drape  us  in  diamonds  and 
decorate  us  w’ith  a  crow’n.  e  dare  say  our  dear  sisters  are 
right — as  they  always  are — still  w’e  think  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  stern  old  Reformer.  Men  like  Calvin  have  a 
strange  theory  about  serving  and  obeying  the  will  of  God,  and 
keeping  all  the  acts  of  life  in  harmony  with  his  w  ill.  We  dare  say  he 
wrould  not  have  cared  very  much  about  seeing  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage  ;  and  if  not  very  beautiful  we  don’t  think  he  would  have  said 
any  very  ungallant  thing  to  her  when  they  met.  Certainly  there 
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was  no  romance  in  love  in  our  usual  conception  of  it.  Here  is  his 
list  of  requisites :  ‘  The  only  beauty  that  entices  me  is,  that  she 
be  chaste,  obedient,  humble,  economical,  patient ;  and  that  there 
be  hopes  that  she  will  be  (moderately)  solicitous  about  my  health.^ 
Certainly,  he  never  looked  about  for  himself,  certainly  not  until  all 
hope  failed ;  but  we  think  his  words  to  Farel  again  are  not  wanting 
in  feelings  which  we  must  appreciate  and  admire  :  ‘  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  loving  fools  who,  blinded  by  passion,  arc  ready  to 
expend  their  affection  on  vice  itself.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what 
kind  of  beauty  alone  can  win  my  soul?  It  is  that  in  which  grace 
and  virtue,  contentedness  and  suavity,  are  united  with  simplicity.^ 
Long  was  the  search  continued,  however,  and  all  in  vain,  till  at 
length,  Idelctte  de  Bures,  the  widow  of  one  whom  Calvin  had 
converted  from  the  tenets  of  Anabaptism,  graced  our  Reformer's 
solitary  home.  We  don't  know  if  she  were  beautiful.  One  writer 
gives  to  her  the  praise  of  the  Church  in  the  Canticles  :  ^  black,  but 
comely.'  But  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  his  epigram  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  She  had  several  children  by  her  lirst  husband. 
Calvin's  praise  of  her  is  measured,  but  warm  for  him.  She  was  a 
singularly  remarkable  woman.  Beza  says,  she  was  a  grave  and 
honest  woman,  and  also  learned.  These  Reformers  are  chary  of 
their  praise.  No  doubt,  her  great  charm  to  Calvin  was,  that  she 
appears  to  have  held  thoroughly  his  great  doctrines.  For  a  period  of 
eight  or  nine  years  they  walked  together,  and  then,  upon  her  death¬ 
bed,  speaking  of  her  children — she  had  none  by  Calvin,  their  only 
child,  an  infant,  died — she  was  able  to  say,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  my  husband  promise  to  bring  them  up  in  holiness  and 
the  fear  of  God.  If  they  be  pious  he  will  be  to  them  an  unsought 
father  :  if  they  be  not  they  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  pray  for 
them.' 

We  shall  not  be  permitted  to  advance  through  this  paper  with¬ 
out  attempting  some  reply  to  the  question.  What  is  Calvinism  ? 
First,  theologically,  what  is  Calvinism?  We  must,  however,  say, 
unless  the  reader  be  gifted  by  the  ])ossession  of  a  soul  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  its  calm,  its  prescience,  and  its  peace,  he  had  better  leave 
the  discussions  alone  to  which  Calvinism  would  introduce  him. 
Yet  the  ease  with  which  we  have  in  our  day  pronounced  upon 
these  dogmas — the  case  with  which  the  questions  of  free  will,  and 
foreknowledge,  and  predestination  are  decided  by  us — is  not  less 
than  amazing.  How  soon  a  child  is  made  familiar  with  the  starry 
heavens.  We  teach  our  children  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  so  forth. 
Yet  to  Newton,  and  Kepler,  and  La  Place  it  is  no  child's  play. 
How  true  are  the  words  of  Luther,  that  we  approach  these  ques¬ 
tions  with  a  secret  anger  against  God.  Let  us  take  care  how  we 
touch  wine  if  our  brain  be  weak ;  yet  the  weakest  heads  are  fondest  of 
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wine,  and  we  know  the  consequence.  Every  doctrine  has  its 
measure,  and  time,  and  age ;  and  the  higher  the  position  by  so 
much  the  more  awful  is  the  depth  below.  Weak  heads  have  been 
fascinated  and  made  giddy  by  walking  along  those  eternal  preci¬ 
pices.  What  is  Calvinism?  It  is,  in  one  word,  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  great  and  perpetually  recurring  questions  of  freedom 
and  necessity,  by  emptying  the  human  will  into  the  Divine  will. 
Thus  Calvin  referred  everything  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  system 
stands  like  a  great  mountain  chain  to  break  the  violence  of  the 
heresies  which  inevitably  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  opinion  in  his  age.  The  necessity  for  such  a  system 
and  such  a  teacher  is  evident,  when  we  reiiect  that  Calvin  and 
Luther  are  the  two  greatest  of  the  Reformers  ;  that  the  watchword 
of  Luther  was  Freedom  and  JMau,  but  Calvin’s  was  Order  and  Law. 
Luther  came  to  break  down  the  tyranny  and  the  oppressive  servi¬ 
tude  binding  men  ;  but  w  hile  he  propelled  the  human  mind  upon 
its  course,  while  the  mind,  unfettered  and  mighty,  was  moving 
into  all  fields  of  inquiry,  rushing  into  the  labyrinths  of  Armi- 
nianism,  IVlagianism,  Socinianism,  and  speculative  Pantheism, 
it  was  Calvin  who  called  a  halt ;  his  sublime  spirit  delighted  in 
fixing  its  steady  gaze  upon  the  eternal  justice  of  God ;  and  he 
plunged  even  into  the  abyss  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge, 
maintaining  that  the  Redeemer  liveth.  Undoubtedly,  he  wears 
the  livery  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  system  speaks  more  of 
the  holiness,  omnipotence,  and  righteousness  of  God,  and  more 
clearly  than  of  his  love.  Before  the  Fall,  Calvin  declares  man 
had  a  free  will ;  after  the  Fall,  he  had  freedom  only  in  respect 
to  sin.  Man  feels  now'  that  he  is  free,  but  he  cannot  grasp  his 
freedom.  Hence  Calvin  never  could  comprehend  the  charge 
against  his  doctrine  that  it  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
From  whatever  side  we  regard  the  unconversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  evils  their  condition  brings  with  it,  and  our  own  unde¬ 
served  calling,  it  docs  seem  an  inexplicable  mystery,  in  which 
the  love  of  God  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  righteousness. 
Yet  Calvin  held  firmly  to  the  great  ideas  of  justice  and  grace, 
Grace  must  first  operate  on  those  who  lie  in  the  sleep  of  sin, 
and  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  call  upon  God  for  help 
and  the  longing  after  God ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  work 
is  carried  forward;  the  man,  supported  by  his  own  prayers,  loosens 
himself  more  and  more,  till  he  becomes  free  as  God  is  free; 
that  is,  freely  obedient  to  the  law'. 

*  The  will  of  God,’  sap  Calvin,  ^  is  the  necessity  of  things.’  It 
was  the  constant  aim  ot  Calvin  in  his  theology  to  take  aw'ay  every 
appearance  of  contingency  from  the  Divine  mind ;  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  since  contingency  is  weakness  and  infirmity.  If  the 
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operation  of  the  Divine  will  be  contingent,  then  it  is  limited,  and 
conditioned,  and  finite.  Hence  Calvin  would  say.  Men's  wicked 
actions  come  from  God,  and  not  without  good  cause,  though  this 
be  not  known  to  us ;  and  though  his  will  be  the  first  source  of 
things,  yet  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Men  act  impelled  by  the 
force  of  passion ;  but  God,  who  acts  through  them  by'  means  of 
his  righteous  judgment,  which  is  incomprehensible  to  ns,  cannot 
sin.  What  is  it  which  works  sin  in  man  but  a  wicked  disposition, 
cruelty,  pride,  envy,  evil  desires  ?  But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this 
in  God.  Shimei  sinned  against  David,  but  David  knew  it  was  the 
will  of  God,  and  his  will  is  just.  So  also  the  wickedness  of  the 
Arabians  who  robbed  Job ;  but  God  made  use  of  them  in  a 
righteous  way  to  prove  the  patience  of  Job.  Thus  it  seems  some¬ 
times  as  if  man  and  God  agreed ;  but  they  do  not,  because  while 
one  desires  absolute  good,  the  other  desires  absolute  wrong.  Thus 
Augustine  says,  ^  The  works  of  God  are  precious  according  to  his 
will ;  but  they  are  often  incomprehensible  to  us.  So  that  that 
which  happens  against  his  will  happens  not  without  his  will; 
for  nothing  would  take  place  did  not  he  allow  it,  and  he  does 
not  allow  it  against  his  will,  but  according  to  and  with  his  will.'* 

A  stern  and  awful  man  was  John  Calvin.  His  theology-  had 
terror  in  it.  How  was  it  possible  that  his  morality  should  be  other 
than  terrible  ?  He  stands  to  our  mind  and  vision  a  very  fearful 
man.  In  that  age  he  rose,  reacting  against  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  the  times,  with  a  most  solemn  aspect.  The  Draco  of  Christianity, 
the  Dominic  of  Protestantism — or,  shall  we  say,  a  Hebrew  prophet 
robed,  but  his  robes  without  the  attendant  music  of  priestly  bells — 
leaning  his  stern  hand  upon  the  sword  of  justice,  he  looks  like 
Samuel ;  and,  like  him,  we  doubt  not  he  coultl  have  hewn  Agag  in 
pieces  had  no  other  hand  been  found  to  do^it.  When  we  think 
how  good  a  man  he  was,  how  holy,  how  prayerful,  how  pure,  we 
are  shocked  to  think  how  glad  we  are  that  we  never  knew  him ; 
and  that  we  escaped  the  honour  of  being  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  his 
day.  There  he  proclaimed  and  exactly  instituted  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  something  more  :  the  law  which  was  intended  for  a  bloody 
people,  in  a  bloody  age  of  war,  and  depredation,  and  idolatry ; 
moreover,  an  Eastern  people,  a  Coptic  peo[)le,  in  ages  long  and  far 
antedating  Christianity,  when  ^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission  those  penalties  and  punishments  Calvin  introduced 
into  the  little  state  of  Geneva. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  will  think  we  have  given  by  no  means 


*  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  elaborate  life  of  Calvin  by  Dr. 
Henry  for  many  keen  glances  of  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  Calvinistic 
system. 
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a  favourable  representation  of  the  character  of  Calvin.  A^e  who 
have  our  small  pet  orators  and  teachers  as  easily  carried  in  our 
arms  as  a  pet  monkey  or  lap-dog,  recoil  with  awe  from  this  terrible 
man,  but  terrible  far  more  for  the  ways  of  his  thought  than  the 
severity  of  his  life.  He  is  not  so  fine  as  this ;  he  is  not  so  tender  as 
that.  We  believe  he  was  very  much  as  God  made  him.  We  be¬ 
lieve  his  legislation  was  a  mistake,  founded  on  a  false  conception  of 
the  place  of  Hebraism  in  modern  history.  Yet  let  us  recollect  that, 
like  Moses  when  he  led  that  wild,  outlawed  host  from  Egypt  into 
the  wilderness  and  into  Canaan,  so  Calvin  aimed  to  correct  the 
latitudinarianism  of  theology  and  of  ceremonialism,  and  the  dis¬ 
soluteness  of  the  times.  .We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  moved 
rather  by  the  ancient  prophetic  than  by  the  mild  apostolic  spirit. 

*  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.^  Luther  one  could  have  been 
with  at  all  times,  heart  and  soul.  Enjoying  his  flask  of  wine,  and 
saying  things  as  holy  and  beautiful  over  it  as  he  ever  said  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  always  green  and  youthful.  Calvin,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  always  dry,  bilious,  and  attenuated.  Luther  had  his  great 
moments :  he  had  moments  when  he  was  crushed  and  depressed. 
Calvin  seems  always  to  have  been  secure  in  some  place  of  enviable 
calm.  Luther  had  his  feeling  of  unwonted  greatness  ;  and  so  also 
he  shrunk  into  himself  in  moments  when  he  felt  his  abjectness.  A 
woman  once  came  complaining  to  him  that  she  could  believe  no 
more.  Luther  repeated  the  creed  to  her,  making  her  repeat  after 
him.  ‘Now,'  said  he,  ‘do  you  hold  that  for  true?'  ‘Surely,' 
said  she.  ‘  Well,  then,  my  dear  woman,'  said  he,  ‘  your  faith  is 
stronger  than  mine,  for  I  am  compelled  every  day  to  pray  even  for 
faith  to  believe  that.' 

A  clergyman  once  came  to  him,  and  complained  that  he  could 
not  always  believe  even  what  he  preached  to  others.  ‘  God  be 
thanked,'  said  Dr.  Luther,  ‘  that  it  is  so  with  other  people  as  well 
as  with  myself.'  One  meets  with  nothing  like  this  in  Calvin.  He 
only  “believed  the  clearly  defined  goodness  of  God,  silencing  all 
contradiction  behind  the  edifice  of  eternal  election.  The  two  men 
looked  on  nature  differently.  Who  of  us  is  not  familiar  with 
Luther's  grand  feelings;  his  uplifting  in  the  presence  of  mountains, 
and  trees,  and  birds.  Calvin  lived  amongst  the  sublimest  scenes 
of  nature — lakes,  mountains,  glaciers — but  they  affected  him  no 
more  than  the  dreary  sands  of  the  desert,  or  so  much  as  they  would 
have  affected  some  men.  Yet  Calvin's  was,  it  is  said,  undoubtedly 
a  higher  nature.  Sliall  we  believe  it  ?  No.  Yet  constantly  does 
he  speak  as  if  he  realised  that  all  heaven  was  looking  on  him. 
Ho\y  often  solemnly  he  says,  'God  and  the  holy  angels  see  us.'  He 
realised  too  affectingly  the  presence  of  guardian  angels.  But  how 
much  more  human  looks  Luther,  some  short  time  before  his  deaths 
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when  we  are  told  that  he  looked  ‘  a  long  time  that  evening  upon  the. 
heavens/  and  then  those  words  of  his  about  the  beauty  of  the 
w'orld  if  only  sin  and  death  were  away,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
world  *  when  it  shall  have  its  old  skin  removed,  and  >vhen  the  eternal 
spring  arrives  which  shall  continue  for  ever/ 

Never,  we  believe,  had  the  Church,  in  a  noble  and  faithful  teacher, 
one  more  unlike  our  great  High  Priest,  ‘  touched  with  a  feeling  for 
infirmities,^  and  for  ‘  them  who  are  out  of  the  way/  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  humanity  in  his  humanity  :  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  converted  by  logic.  We  are  perhictly  aware  that 
passages  might  be  cited  from  liis  writings  seeming  to  contradict 
this.  How  different  the  conversion  of  Luther,  the  conversion  of 
Augustine.  Yet  Calvin,  like  Luther,  was  a  great  sufferer,  always 
in  pain,  ever  infirm.  They  were  both  sufferers.  The  different 
character  of  their  sufferings  has  been  noticed  by  Hr.  Henry,  in  a 
reference  to  their  armorial  bearings.  Calvii/s  seal  represented  a 
hand  holding  out  a  burning  heart:  Luther^s  represented  ^a  rose, 
in  which  is  a  heart,  and  in  that  a  cross.^  Sir  James  Stephen  has, 
we  believe  with  great  truth,  said,  ‘  It  is  in  the  strength  of  our  in¬ 
stincts  God  has  graciously  provided  a  conn)ensation  for  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  intellects.  When  from  any  conclusion  the  soul  and  con¬ 
science  recoil,  we  may  well  believe  there  is  some  real  though  latent 
error,  either  in  the  basis  on  which  we  have  argued,  or  the  super¬ 
structure  of  argument  which  we  have  erected  upon  it.^  Calvin 
admitted  no  such  belief.  He  took  no  security  against  the  illusions 
of  logic.  He  vindicated  the  tyranny  of  reason  over  eaeh  man,  and 
of  the  reason  of  John  Calvin  over  all  men.  This  was  the  viee  and 
the  defect  of  Calvin's  system — its  remorseless  logic ;  and  that  he 
made  logic  the  rule  of  life ;  that  in  a  state  of  free  society  he 
applied  and  imposed  the  shackles,  and  law^s,  and  rules  of  a  society 
not  free ;  and,  worse  still,  that  he  carried  the  logical  formularies  of 
abstract  schemes  of  sociology  into  the  domain  of  politics.  Calvin, 
we  fancy,  could  never  have  said,  with  old  Hr.  Hopkins,  '  Let  God 
take  care  of  my  theology :  I  must  do  my  duty.’  He  made  his 
theology  his  civil  polity,  but  he  gave  the  hardness  and  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  crystal  to  the  Reformation.  He  w^as  the  armourer, 
and  Geneva  became  the  armoury  of  the  nations  in  that  great  age 
of  combat  and  of  strife.  The  men  who  studied  in  Calvii/s  school, 
and  by  the  light  of  Calvin's  creed,  what  w'erc  they  likely  to  care 
for  the  white  sash  of  the  League,  or  the  flowing  locks  of  the  Cava¬ 
liers  ?  They  were  lifted  into  society  far  above  that  of  courtiers  and 
kings,  and  especially  such  courtiers  and  kings  as  they  had  to  oppose. 
It  was  not  possible  to  enter  on  such  speculations  without  breathing 
the  spirit  of  a  purer  air.  It  was  a  scheme  of  speculation  admirably 
adapted  to  give  hardness  to  character,  and  majesty,  freedom,  and 
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repose  to  thought ;  at  the  sauie  time  it  flattered  the  pride^  of  the 
human  heart.  It  was  little  calculated  to  make  humble  Christians ; 
it  rather  elevated  the  very  selfhood  which  it  seemed  to  crush.  It 
did  not  flow^  forth,  could  not  flow  foi’th,  the  waters  of  consolation ; 
but  that  creed  was  a  fire,  and  every  human  heart  thrown  into  it 
was  burnt  to  ashes,  or,  '  enduring  its  hardness,^  came  forth  perfect 
steel.  Geneva  thus  became  a  kind  of  Engedi,  where  warriors  were 
made  and  moulded.  Its  doctrines  created  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  the  Independents  of  England, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  Puritans  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  still  the  only  safe  anchorage  and  harbourage  for  the  mind 
determined  to  look  into  the  abyss  of  things — to  look  at  these 
thoughts  discharms,  disenchants  the  soul  of  all  disposition  to  levity. 
The  highest  minds  have  been  drawn  to  the  views  unfolded  by  this 
still  and  awful  sage ;  and,  perhaps,  not  one  ever  felt  that  beneath 
the  mysteriously  reflected  light  from  those  teachings  the  heart  was 
ever  relieved  of  its  weight  of  woe,  or  the  world,  or  life,  enabled  to 
put  on  ^  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  or  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.^  To  follow  Calvin  is 
like  the  following  of  him  whom  Coleridge  describes ;  it  is  after 
the  iceberg’s  light  is  reflected  from  mountains  of  spar,  clear  as 
crystal ;  it  is  the  realm  of  a  midnight  sun  ; — 

*  The  ice  is  here,  the  ice  is  there, 

^  >  The  ice  is  all  around.’ 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  among  writers  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  we  may  speak  of  one  as  the  Luther  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  another  as  the  Melancthon  of  the  Bible,  and  of  another  as  the 
Augustine  of  the  Bible.  We  cannot  find  one  writer  who  might  be 
called  the  Calvin  of  the  Bible.  In  not  one  is  there  any  indignity 
done  to  the  real  nature  of  man.  We  ourselves  would  yet  choose 
to  be  called  Calvinist;  that  is,  we  refer  everything  to  the  absolute 
w  ill  of  God  in  all  things. 

‘  nini  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  him  without  end.* 

Dr.  Cunningham,  in  the  work  which  has  furnished  a  text  for  this 
review,  insists  on  labelling  all  people  calling  themselves  Christians, 
cither  Socinians,  Arminians,  or  Calvinists.  To  us  this  does  not 
seem  necessary.  The  nature  of  man  puts  in  its  plea  and  insists 
upon  the  right  to  modify  the  focus  of  Calvin’s  lens,  while  it  retains 
all  the  essentials  of  Calvin’s  telescope.  We  arc  not  disposed  to 
be  included  among  the  number  of  those  whose  w’orks  were  bound 
up  by  some  stern  humorist  and  labelled  by  him,  *  Salvation  made 
Easy ;  or.  Every  Man  his  own  Redeemer;’  and  the  absolute  Arminian 
theory  seems  evidently  to  tend  to  this.  On  the  contrary,  wc  are 
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not  disposed  to  s^e  in  the  history  of  redemption  'a  transaction  in 
which  those  who  are  not  elect  cannot  pray,  and  those  who  are  need  ’ 
not  pray;'  but  we  are  certain  there  is  no  middle  way  to  be  founds 
from  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Cunningham  upon  Calvin.  But  we  must 
leave  for  the  present  this  subject,  and  hope  to  return  soon  to  the 
Calvinistic  theology  and  its  relation  to  humanity. 


II. 

DAVID  GRAY :  HIS  LIFE  AND  POEMS.* 

the  heartiest  disposition  in  us  to  pay  honour  to  all 
T  T  who,  like  David  Gray,  lived  to  illustrate  the  universality 
and  catholicity  of  true  genius,  its  power  to  break  through  all 
obstacles,  and  to  hallow  the  shades  of  humldest  life  and  labour, 
and  to  use  the  scantiest  education  for  the  purposes  of  mental  and 
spiritual  elevation — with  all  this  in  us,  we  must  yet  think  that  his 
is  a  name  and  genius  which  has  been  over-pmised,  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  over-praised.  \Vc  are  forbidden  to  take  any  low 
ground  in  estimating  him,  for  he  says,  ‘  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
compare  my  own  mental  progress  with  tliat  of  such  men  as 
Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  that  the  dream  of  my 
youth  will  not  be  fulfilled  if  my  fame  equal  not  at  least  that  of 
the  latter  of  these  three.’  True,  in  other  moments  ho  modified 
these  expressions,  and  perhaps  even  felt  shame  for  a  self-con¬ 
sciousness  so  daring,  and  an  estimate  of  his  powers  and  hopes  so 
.singularly  immodest.  But  this  inflated  self-exaggeration  coloured 
all  liis  thoughts,  his  efforts,  and  his  ambitions.  It  is  not  much  in 
our  way  to  pat  crowing  cocks  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  young 
man  some  of  the  leading  journals  have  done  it  extravagantly. 
No  doubt  his  poems  are,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  full  of 
power  and  full  of  promise,  but  we  have  frecjuently  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  volumes  containing,  we  believe,  the 
evidence  of  still  higher,  and  more  and  varied  power.  This  little 
volume  deserves  to  be  read  most  affectionately,  and  appreciating 
sympathies  will  find  it  full  of  things  to  admire ;  and  the  essay 
of  Mr.  Milnes,  a  matured  veteran  of  letters.  Poet,  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  man  of  the  world,  is  a  delightful  instance  of 
watchful  interest  and  patience,  outliving  all  the  roughening  of 
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life  and  society  ;  and  while  shedding  a  mild  and  sufficient  glow 
of  encouragement  and  praise  round  the  course  ol  a  ^  young 
man,  exercising  also  the  restraining  influences  of  maturity  and 
sympathetic  wisdom  in  attempting  to  give  profitable  vent  to  his 
powers,  and  to  save  him  from  wretchedness  and  disappointment. 

David  Gray  wtis  a  young  Scotchman,  born  on  the  29th  ol 
January,  1838,  on  the  banks  of  the  Luggie,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  a  little  row  of  houses  called 
Duntiblae,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  When  he  was  a 
child,  his  parents  removed  to  Merkland,  on  the  north  side,  where 
they  still  continue  to  dwell. 

‘  All  his  associations,  therefore,*  says  Mr.  Hedderwick,  his  aftec- 
tionate  biop^rapher,  ‘  clustered  about  Merkland,  which  is  situated 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch,  on  the  Gartshore  road. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity  of  a  village,  nor  the  primitive  rudeness  of 
a  clachan,  but  is  simply  a  group  of  road-side  cottages,  some  half- 
dozen  in  number,  humble,  but  with  slated  roofs,  having  pleasant 
patches  of  garden  in  front  and  behind,  and  wholly  occupied  by  hand- 
loom  weavers  and  their  families,  who  receive  their  webs  and  their 
inadequate  remuneration  from  the  manufacturing  warehouses  of  the 
great  city.  His  parents  are  both  living — an  industrious  and  exem¬ 
plary  couple,  with  the  constant  click  of  the  sliuttle  in  one  division  of 
their  cottage,  and  with  doubtless  the  occasional  squall  of  juvenile 
voices  in  the  other.  David  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  there 
being  four  boys  and  three  girls  now  left.  The  Luggie  flows  past 
^Merkland,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  bank,  and  shortly  afterwards 
loses  itself  among  the  shadows  of  Oxgang,  w  ith  its  fine  old  mansion- 
house  and  rookery,  and  debouches  at  Kirkintilloch  into  the  Kelvin, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Clyde,  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.  It 
is  a  mere  unpretending  rivulet,  yet  sufficient  to  turn  the  w  heel  of  an 
old  meal-mill  at  the  straggling  village  of  AVaterside,  a  little  way  up 
the  stream,  though  in  a  lower  level  of  the  valley.  Neither,  except  at 
one  or  two  points,  is  it  of  a  character  to  attract  a  lover  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  Ilut  although  not  particularly  fitted  for  a  painter’s  eye,  it 
sufficed  lor  a  poet’s  love.  The  little  bright-eyed  firstborn  of  the 
Merkland  handloom  weaver  had  the  more  accessible  nooks  of  it  by 
heart  long  before  his  ambitious  feet  could  carry  him  to  more  beautiful 
regions;  and  although,  in  later  years,  he  extended  the  radius  of  his 
rambles,  and  made  intimate  acquaintance  w’ith  the  magnificent  glens 
and  cascades  in  the  recesses  of  the  Campsie-  fells,  his  tiny  “  natal 
stream,  *  at  the  foot  of  the  familiar  “  brae,”  so  associated  in  his  heart 
with  the  recollections  ot  childhood  and  the  endearments  of  home, 
never  lost  its  freshness  or  its  charm.’ 

He  received  his  education — and  l)eing  a  Scotch  lad  he  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  education— in  the  Kirkintilloch  parish 
school.  It  w’as  intended  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  >vork 
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of  tlie  Christian  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  his  parents  belonged.  He  accordingly  studied 
as  a  Queen’s  scholar  in  the  Free  Church  Normal  Seminary,  and 
ill  Glasgow  he  contrived  to  attend  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and 
other  classes  in  the  University,  supporting  himself  as  a  pupil 
teacher,  and  afterwards  as  a  private  tutor.  He,  however, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  pulpit,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  profession  of  schoolmaster.  With  such 
advantages,  we  cannot  speak  of  him  as  evidencing  the  same 
native  and  inborn  genius  manifested  by  John  Clare,  or  Robert 
Nicholl,  who  never  received  any  aid  of  training  hand  or  foster¬ 
ing  of  education. 

His  attention  turned  to  London  and  to  literature.  He 
obtained  some  friendly  offices  from  Mr.  Dobell  (Sydney  Yendys), 
and,  full  of  dreams  of  literary  eminence,  and  the  thought  of 
^  bursting  like  a  meteor  upon  London,’  he  started  away  to  the 
metropolis ;  but  of  course  disappointment  only  met  him  there, 
more  bitter  than  when  he  discovered  the  bird,  the  cuckoo,  which 
had  so  charmed  him,  to  be  a  slender  bird  of  modest  brown. 

*  O  why  within  that  lusty  wood 
Did  I  the  fairy  sight  behold  1 
O  why  w'ithiu  that  solitude 
Was  I  thus  blindly  overbold  ? 

My  heart,  forgive  me  !  for  indeed 
I  cannot  speak  my  thrilling  jmin : 

The  w  onder  vanished  from  the  earth, 

The  passion  from  my  brain.’ 

‘  To  Dobell  he  wrote,  “  I  am  in  London,  and  dare  not  look  into 
tlie  middle  of  next  week.  What  brought  mo  here  ?  God  knows,  for 
I  don’t.  Alone  in  such  a  place  is  a  horrible  thing.  I  have  seen 
Dr.  Mackay,  but  it’s  all  up.  People  don’t  seem  to  understand 

me . Westminster  Abbey !  I  was  there  all  day  yesterday. 

If  I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so  help  me  God!  A  completely 
defined  consciousness  of  great  poetical  genius  is  my  only  antidote 
against  utter  despair  and  despicable  failure.”  * 

But  he  w  as  introduced,  or  introduced  himself,  to  Monckton 
Millies,  and  he  stretched  out  an  affectionate  hand  to  save  him 
from  despair,  and  gave  him  some  slight  employment  to  occupy 
his  time  and  to  satisfy  the  noble  pride  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  At  last,  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  illness  severe  and  prostrating  set  in  upon 
his  frame,  and  soon  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  pulmonary 
disease.  Sy  mpathy  was  not  denied  him.  He  was  surrounded  by 
kind  friends:  Mrs.  Nichol  (the  beloved  and  honoured  Elizabeth 
Pease),  widow  of  Dr.  Nichol,  William  Logan,  and  kind 
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friends  in  London,  among  whom  foremost  appears^  Mr.  Mi  Ines, 
Miss  Coates,  Miss  James  (the  accomplished  author  of ‘  EtheP), 
and  luany  others.  Mr.  Milnes  wrote  to  him — 

'  ‘  “  I  know  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  give  counsel,  and  how  poor  is 
consolation ;  but  still  I  must  expect  you  to  be  brave  and  resigned, 
and  to  feel  that,  above  being  a  poet,  is  the  power  of  being  a  man. 
There  is  much  in  this  world  far  sadder  and  crueller  than  the  thought 
of  leaving  it ;  and  the  old  Greeks  counted  every  man  happy  who 
died  young.**  * 

Sentence  of  death,  of  course,  went  forth  against  him.  He  was  sent 
to  Tonpiay,  hut  he  siglied  with  irrepressible  longing  to  return 
home,  and  lie  returned.  The  thought  of  death  was  dreadful  to 
him,  because  he  conceived  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his 
•  genius.  To  one  of  the  dearest  of  his  friends  he  wrote — 

*  As  my  time  narrows  to  a  completion,  you  grow  dearer.  I  think 
of  you  daily  with  quiet  tears.  I  think  of  the  happy,  happy  days  we 
might  have  spent  together  at  Maryburgh ;  but  the  vision  darkens. 
My  crown  is  laid  in  the  dust  for  ever.  Nameless  too !  God,  how 
that  troubles  me !  Had  I  but  written  one  immortal  poem,  what  a 
glorious  consolation !  But  this  shall  be  my  epitaph  if  I  have  a 
gravestone  at  all, — 

*  “  *Ttcas  not  a  life^ 

*  *Ttpas  hut  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away' 

O  dear,  dear  Sutherland !  I  wish*  I  could  spend  two  healthy  months 
with  you  :  we  would  make  an  elfort,  and  do  something  great.  But 
slowly,  insidiously,  and  1  fear  fatally,  consumption  is  doing  its  work, 
imtil  I  shall  be  only  a  fair  odorous  memory  (for  I  have  great  faith  in 
vour  afiection  for  me)  to  you — a  sad  tale  for  your  old  age. 

Whom  the  gods  loce^  die  young  f 

Bless  the  ancient  Greeks  for  that  comfort.  If  I  was  not  ripe,  do  you 
think  1  would  be  gathered  ?  * 

‘  “  AVork  for  fame  for  my  sake,  dear  Sutherland.  Who  knows 
but  in  spiritual  being  I  may  send  sweet  dreams  to  you — to  advise, 
comfort,  and  command !  who  knows  ?  At  all  events,  when  I  am 
woo/y,  may  you  be  fresh  as  the  dawn. 

‘  “  Yours  till  death,' and  I  trust  hereafter  too, 

‘  “  David  Gray.’*  ’ 

The  commeiiceinent  of  the  poem  ‘  The  Luggie,*  was  passing 
through  the  press  while  he  was  dying,  and  some  of  the  proof 
sheets  n\ached  him  the  day  before  he  died,  the  3rd  of  December, 
.He  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Almost  his  last  words 
were,  ‘God  is  love,  and  1  have  faith. ^  Among  his  papers  the  fol- 
. lowing  memorial  epitaph Vas  found:  it  isjbeautiful,  but  it  betrays 
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tlie  morbid  thirst  for  fame  whicli  was  indeed  the  unquenchable 
desire  of  his  life 

‘  MY  EPITAPH. 

*  Below  lies  one  whose  name  was  tracetl  in  land — 

He  died  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  live  : 

Died  while  the  first  sweet  consciousness  of  manhood 
And  maiden  tliought  electrified  his  soul : 

Faint  beatings  in  the  calyx  of  the  rose. 

Bewildered  reader,  pass  without  a  sigh 
In  a  proud  sorrow  !  There  is  life  with  Crod, 

In  other  kingdom  of  a  sweeter  air : 
hi  Eden  every  fiower  u  blown:  Amen* 

He  was  buried  in  the  burial-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  strciu’u 
.whose  .unostentatious  loveliness  he  so  sweetly  sung.  Mr. 
Hodderwick  says : — 

‘‘Not  far  from  Merkland,  on  an  elevation  a  short  distance  from 
the  highway,  there  is  situated  a  lonely  place  of  sepulture,  surrounded 
by  a  low  rude  wall  of  stone,  with  a  little  watch-tower  over  the 
entrance-gate,  useful  for  shelter  and  observation  during  nights,  long 
since  bygone,  when  graveyards  were  broken  into  and  plundered,  but 
now  occupied  with  the  few  implements  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  last  mortal  rites.  It  lias  neither  church  nor  house 
attached,  and  is  known  as  the  “  Auld  Aisle  Burying-ground.”  With 
the  poet  it  had  been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  and  meditation.  Ho 
could  see  from  it  the  Luggie,  the  Bothlin  bum,  the  Woodileo  farm, 
all  the  localities  w^hich  he  most  loved.  There,  as  appeared  from  the 
dates  on  the  grave-stones,  had  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  reposed  for 
above  two  hundred  years;  and  thither,  on  the  Saturday  after  his 
death,  were  his  own  remains  carried — on  handspokes,  after  the  old 
Scotch  fashion — followed  by  about  thirty  mourners.  The  wintry 
day  had  been  lowering,  but  the  hour  of  the  funeral  w'as  brightened 
with  gleams  of  clear  sunshine,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  regrets,  yet 
of  some  soothings,  all  that  was  mortal  of  David  Gray  was  laid  deep 
in  the  mould,  near  a  solitary  ash-tree — the  only  tree  in  the  place — 
now  bare  and  disconsolate,  but  ere  long  to  break  into  foliage,  and  be 
an  aviary  for  the  songs  of  summer.’ 

Every  reader  with  any  measure  of  sensibility  will  read  with 
pleasure  the  principal  poem  of  this,  which  is  now  a  posthumous 
collection.  We  think  neither  it  nor  its  companions  awaken  that 
still  more  cxiiuisite  emotion  we  name  delight.  ‘  The  Luggie’  is  cast 
in  the  mould  and  vitalised  by  the  spirit  of  Thomson,  more  than 
any  considerable  poem  we  remember  in  our  language.  His  like¬ 
ness  to  Keats  has  also  been  noticed,  and  the  following  lines 
to  Mr.  Dobell  are  like  an  echo  of  the  earlier  style  of  Keats : — 

‘  O  for  the  vowell’d  flow  of  kuighily  Spenser, 

Whose  soul  raiiiM  fragrance,  like  a  golden  censer 
(liain-swung  in  Hrecian  temple,  that  I  might 
To  your  fine  soul  aread  my  love  aright. 
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With  kind  forbeamnce,  birth  of  native  feeling, 

A  heart  of  mould  celestial  revealing — 

You  bore  the  vagaries  of  one,  consuming 
His  inner  spirit  with  divine  illuming ; 

You  lx)re  the  vagaries  of  one,  who  dreams — 

What  time  his  spirit,  ’mid  the  streaky  gleams 
Of  autumn  sunset  wanders,  tinding  there 
Heaven’s  ante-chamber,  vermeil-flush’d,  and  fair 
In  feathery  purples,  fringed  with  orange-dun — 

The  jM)rch  of  bliss,  the  threshold  of  the  sun. 

Oh  had  I  known  thee  wdien  the  Auroral  bii*th 
Of  ]K>esy  o’erwhelmed  me,  and  this  earth 
IWcame  an  juigel-tinger’d  lyre  dim-sounding. 

To  souls  like  thine  in  echoes  sweet  abounding !  * 

And  so  oil,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  We  only  quote  the  lines  as  a 
.sample  of  that  .spontaneous  flexibility  of  aerial  versification  to 
which  he  could  command  his  pen.  The  subjective  power  by 
which  he  interpreted  nature  to  his  imagination  and  mood,  are 
.shown  in  the  following  quotations  : — 

‘AUTUMNAL  NIGHTS, 

‘  O  Autumn  nights ! 

When  skies  are  deeply  blue,  and  the  fiul  moon 
Soai*s  in  vohnituous  whiteness,  Juno-like, 

A  piissionate  splendour ;  when  in  the  great  south 
Orion  like  a  frozen  skeleton 

Hints  of  his  ancient  hugene.ss  and  mail’d  strength  ; 

And  Oiussiopeia  glimmei’s  cold  and  cle;ir 
Uj)on  her  throne  of  seven  diamonds !  ’ 

‘  SPRING. 

‘  Like  a  fair  picture  suddenly  uncovered 
To  an  im}>atient  artist,  the  fair  earth, 

Toucheil  with  the  ])rimal  glory  of  the  Spring, 

Flings  an  indefinite  glamour  on  his  soul. 

With  indistinct  commotion  he  perceives 
All  things,  and  his  delight  is  indistinct.’ 

‘  WINTER  EVENING  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

‘  So  thus  with  fair  delaj)sion  softly  falls 
The  sjicreil  shower ;  and  when  the  shortened  day 
Dejected  ilies  in  the  low  streaky  west. 

The  rimy  mmui  displays  a  cold  blue  night. 

And  keen  as  steel  the  east  wind  sprinkles  ice. 

Thicker  than  bt^es,  about  the  waxing  moon 
(lather  the  punctual  stai-s.  Huge  whitened  hills 
Kise  glimmering  to  the  blue  verge  of  the  night, 

(i hostlike,  and  strij)ed  with  narrow  glens  of  firs 
Black- waving,  solemn.  O’er  the  Luggie  stream 
(lathers  a  veiny  film  of  ice,  and  creeps 
ith  elfin  feet  around  each  stone  tind  i^eed. 

Working  fine  masonry ;  while  o’er  the  dam 
Dashing,  a  noise  of  waters  fills  the  cleai’ 

And  nitrous  :iir.’ 
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*  THE  HOPE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

‘  This  is  not  all  :  for  the  invisible  soul 
Beti*ays  the  soft  desire,  the  quenchless  wish, 

To  live  a  j)Ui*er  life,  more  j)roxiinate 
To  the  nrime  Fountain  or  all  life.  The  power 
Of  vivia  fancy  and  the  boundless  scenes, 

(High  coloured  with  the  colouring  of  Heaven) 

Creations  of  imagination,  tell 
The  mortal  yearnings  of  immorbil  souls  ! 

Now,  while  around  me  in  blind  labour,  winds 
Howl,  and  the  raindro})s  lash  the  streaming  pane  ; 

Now,  wdiile  the  pine-glen  on  the  mountain  side 
Real’s  in  its  wrestling  with  the  sightless  foe. 

And  the  black  tarn  grow’s  hoary  with  the  storm  ; — 

Amid  the  external  elemental  war, 

My  soul  w’ith  calm  comportment — more  becalmed 
By  the  wdld  temjiest  furious  without — 

Sits  in  her  siicred  cell,  and  ruminates 
On  Death,  severe  discloser  of  new  life. 

When  the  well-known  and  once  embraceable  form 
Is  but  a  handful  of  white  dust,  the  soul 
Grows  in  divine  dilation,  nearer  God. 

Therefore,  grieve  not,  my  heart,  that  unsustained 
His  memory  died  among  us,  that  no  more. 

While  yet  the  grass  is  hoary  and  the  dawn 
Lingei’s,  he  shyly  thro’  untrodden  fields 
Brushes  his  early  path  :  that  he  no  more 
Beneath  the  beech,  in  Ijissitude  outstretched. 

Ponders  the  holy  strains  of  Israel’s  King  ; 

For  ill  ti-anslated  glory,  and  new  clothed 
With  incorruptible,  he  purer  air 
Breathes  in  a  fairer  valley.  There  no  storm 
Maddens  as  now  ;  no  flux,  and  no  opacpie. 

But  allfis  calm,  and  permanent,  and  clear, 

God’s  glory  and  the  Lamb  illumine  all !  * 

Such  (luotations  as  tlie  above  will  very  plainly  reveal  the  state 
of  artectionate  and  melancholy  thought  with  which  he  visited  the 
winding  walks  and  ways  of  nature.  He  may  especially  be  called 
the  Poet  of  the  Snow.  We  know  not  where  so  many  beautiful 
things  can  be  found  of  tender  love  to  the  white  shroud  of  nature 
as  in  these  volumes.  There  is  nothing  eijual,  it  is  true,  to  the 
one  poem  by  Bryant ;  but  the  references  of  Gray  are  constantly 
recurring.  The  following  presents  a  perfect  picture  : — 

‘  But  now  what  revelation  of  fair  change, 

O  Giver  of  the  seasons  and  the  days  ! 

(’reator  of  all  elements,  jiale  mists. 

Invisible  great  winds  and  exact  frost ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  w’onder  of  thy  snow  ? 

What  though  we  know  its  essence  and  its  bi 
Can  quick  expound  in  jdiilosophic  wise. 

The  how,  and  whence,  and  manner  of  its  fall ; 
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Yet,  oh,  the  inner  beauty  and  the  life — 

'llie  life  that  is  in  anow  !  The  virgin-soft 
And  utter  purity  of  the  down-flake 
Falling  u|K)n  its  fellow  with  no  sound  ! 

Unblown  by  vulgar  winds,  innumerous  flakes 
Fall  gently,  with  the  gentleness  of  love  ! 

Between  its  spotless- clotheil  banks,  in  clear 
Pellucid  liicuience,  the  Luggie  seems 
( ’harmed  in  its  course,  and  witli  deceptive  calm 
Flows  mazily  in  uuapi)arent  lapse, 

A  liquid  silence.  Every  fleld  is  robed. 

And  in  the  furrow  lies  the  plough  unused. 

The  earth  is  cherished,  for  beneath  the  soft 
Pure  uniformity,  is  gently  born 
Warmth  and  rich  mildness  fitting  the  dead  roots 
For  the  resuscitation  of  the  s})ring.* 

Tlic  same  rapt  regard  for  the  falling  snow  is  shown  in  many 
passages  of  the  volume,  and  especially  in  one  : — 

‘  A  simple  tune  with  quiet  flow, 

To  match  the  falling  of  the  snow.’ 

We  very  greatly  also  admire  the  tender  reverence  with  which 
he  has  woven  into  his  verses  some  allusions  to  his  father.  They 
are  worthy,  and  reveal  in  the  sire  a  fine  character,  mingling  the 
hues  of  philosopliy  and  poetry.  Such  characters  are  not  rare, 
even  among  the  lowliest  in  Scotland;  one  of  these  reveals  the 
cheerful,  attectionate  poetry  of  the  father. 

‘the  anemone. 

‘  I  have  wandered  far  to-day. 

In  a  pleiised  uiKjuiet  way  ; 

Over  hill  and  songful  hollow. 

Vernal  bveways,  fresh  and  fair, 

Did  I  sirnjde  fancies  follow  ; 

Till  ujK)n  a  hill-side  bare, 

Suddenly  I  chanced  to  see 
A  little  white  anemone. 

‘  Beneath  a  clump  of  furze  it  grew  ; 

And  never  mortal  eye  did  view 
Its  rathe  and  slender  beauty,  till 
I  saw  it  in  no  mocking  mootl ; 

For  with  its  sweetness  did  it  fill 
To  me  the  ample  solitude. 

A  fond  remembrance  made  me  see 
Strange  light  in  the  anemone. 

‘  One  April  day  when  I  wa.s  seven. 

Beneath  tlie  clear  and  deepening  heaven, 

My  father,  Gotl  preserve  him  !  went 
With  me  a  Scottish  mile  and  more  ; 
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Ami  in  a  playful  merriment 
He  <ieek’(l  iny  l)oiuiet  o’er  and  o’ er — 

To.flijug  a  Buualiine  on  kie.eaee — 

.With.teudereet  anemonee. 

‘  Now,  gentle  reader,  as  I  live, 

This  anowy  little  bloom  did  give 
My  being  most  endearing  throes. 

I  saw  my  father  ui  his  uriine  ; 

But  youth  it  comes,  and  youth  it  goes, 

.And  he  hath  spent  his  blithest  time  : 

Yet  dearer  grown  thro’  all  to.  me. 

And  dearer  the  aueiimue. 

‘  So  with  the  8[)irit  of  a  sjige 
I  pluck’d  it  from  its  hermitage. 

And  placetl  it  ’tween  the  sacred  leaves 
Of  Ay iu}s'  Eve  at  that  rare  part 
Where  she  her  fragrant  robe  unweaves, 

And  wdth  a  gently  l)eating  heart. 

In  troubletl  bliss  and  balmy  woe, 

Lies  dow  n  to  dream  of  Porphyro. 

‘  Let  others  sin^  of  that  and  this, 

In  war  and  science  find  their  bliss  ; 

Vainly  they  seek  and  will  not  find 
The  subtle  lore  that  nature  brings 
Unto  the  reverential  mind, 

The  pathos  w'oni  by  common  things. 

By  every  flower  that  lights  the  lea. 

And  by  the  jiale  anemone.’ 

The  following  reveals  a  finer,  higher  character  : — 

‘  A  vale  of  tears,  a  w  ilderness  of  woe, 

A  sad  unmeaning  myster}"  of  strife  ; 

Keason  with  Passion  strives,  and  Feeling  ever 
Battles  with  Conscience,  clear-eyed  arbiter. 

Thus  spake  I  in  sad  mood  not  long  ago. 

To  my  dear  father,  of  this  human  life, 

Its  jars  and  phantasies.  Soft  answered  he, 

With  soul  of  love  strong  as  a  mountain  river  : 

We  make  ourselves — Son,  you  are  wh.at  you  are 
Neither  by  fate  nor  providence  nor  cause 
External  ;  all  unformed  humanity 
Waiteth  the  stamp  of  individual  laws  ; 

And  as  you  love  and  act,  the  plastic  spirit 
Both  the  impression  evermore  inherit.* 

Tlie  last  quotation  reminds  us  of  the  ‘  Sonnets  in  the  Shadows,' 
all  of  them,  apparently,  written  when  near  to  death,  and  flowing 
tlirough  their  confinement  with  a  great  beauty  and  manifohl 
happiness  of  expression.  Is  not  the  following  one  struck  from 
a  sadly  natural  and  too  frequent  key  ? — 
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‘  Lcut  night  on  coughing  slightly  with  sharp  pain^ 

There  came  arterial  bloody  and  with  a  sigh 
Of  al)solute  grief  I  cried  in  bitter  veitiy 

That  drop  is  my  death  warrant :  I  must  die. 

Poor  meagre  life  is  mine,  meagre  and  poor ! 

Rather  a  ])iece  of  childhood  thrown  away  ; 

An  aduinbnition  faint  ;  the  overture 
To  stifled  music  ;  year  that  ends  in  May  ; 

The  sw'eet  beginning  of  a  tale  unknown  ; 

A  dream  unspoken  ;  promise  unfulfilled  ; 

A  morning  with  no  noon,  a  rose  unblown — 

All  its  deep  rich  vermilion  crushed  and  killed 
r  th’  bud  by  frost : — Thus  in  false  fear  I  cried, 

Forgetting  that  to  abolish  death  Christ  died.* 

And  the  following  twain  : — 

‘  And  thus  proceeds  the  mode  of  human  life 
From  mystery  to  mystery  again  ; 

From  (irod  to  God,  thro’  grandeur,  gi'ief,  and  strife, 

A  hurried  plunge  into  the  dark  inane 
Whence  hatl  we  lately  sprung.  And  is’t  for  ever  1 
Ah !  sense  is  blind  beyond  the  gaping  clay. 

And  all  the  eyes  of  faith  can  see  it  never. 

We  know  the  bright-hair’d  sun  will  bring  the  day, 

Like  glorious  bm)k  of  silent  prophecy  ; 

Majestic  night  :issume  her  starry  throne  ; 

Tlie  wondrous  se.asons  come  and  go  :  but  w'e 
Die,  and  to  mortal  ken  for  ever  gone. 

Who  shall  pry  further  \  who  shall  Kindle  light 
In  the  dread  lx>som  of  the  infinite  V 

‘  O  Thou  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 

Uncleanness  !  sift  my  soul,  removing  all 
Strange  thoughts,  imaginings  fantastical, 
fnicjuitous  allurements  manifold. 

Make  it  a  spiritual  ark  ;  abode 

Severely  sjiered,  j)erfumed,  sanctified. 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Purities  may  abide — 

The  holy  and  eternal  Spirit  of  God. 

The  gross,  adhesive  loathsomeness  of  sin. 

Give  me  to  see.  Yet,  O  far  more,  far  more. 

That  beautiful  purity  which  the  saints  adore 
In  a  consummate  Paradise  within 
The  Veil, — O  Lord,  upon  my  soul  bestow. 

An  earnest  of  that  purity  here  below,* 

F  roin  all  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  David  Gray  was 
really  an  extraordinary  young  man.  As  in  the  cases  of  Thom¬ 
son  and  Keats,  he  charms  the  ear  by  a  most  awakening  and 
quickening  power  of  melody.  It  would  seem  that  he  thought 
himself  likely  to  equal  or  eclipse  Wordsworth  in  fame.  But 
there  is  little  that  indicates  a  probable  power  to  make  the  pre¬ 
cious  things  of  nature  give  up  their  moral  treasures,  as  in  all  the 
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poems  of  the  great  seer  of  the  English  mountains.  Tlie  versifica¬ 
tion  of  Gray,  and  the  tone  of  his  thought,  was  sensuous.  He  led 
along  his  measures  and  his  images  frequently  in  a  maze  and 
dance  of  verbal  witchery — defect  some  may  regard  it,  ripeness 
and  maturity  others  ;  but  his  poems  do  not  evidence  purpose 
and  object:  his  sentiments,  and  the  How  of  his  expressions, 
liavc  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  happiness  of  unconditioned  nature. 

‘  That  imj)iilse  wliich  all  beauty  gives  the  soul 
Is  laiiguaged  as  1  sing.* 

His  powers  lack  that  which  crowns  and  glorifies  power— con¬ 
secration.  His  mind  had  much  of  his  favourite  river  in  its  How. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  enduring  crag  to  receive  impressions,  as  a 
spring  to  gush  forth  upon  a  wandering  and  abounding  way.  And 
wc  speak  thus  of  his  mind,  not  merely  because  death  has  set  the 
seal  upon  all  performance,  as  l)ecause  the  writings  evidence  a 
maturity,  a  pre-maturity,  a  rare  roundness  and  finish  of  being. 
Is  it  sad  to  think  of  that  early-filled  grave  in  the  ‘  Auld  Aisle 
Kirkyard’?  For  the  survivors,  yes.  But  do  we  not  possess  a 
faith  that  teaches  the  essential  elevation  of  being  by  death  ?  And 
wc  are  permitted  to  hope  that  David  Gray  has  at  once  realised 
the  purpose  of  his  being  here  at  all,  and,  amidst  beauties  to  which 
all  the  enchantments  of  the  Luggie  are  tame,  is  now  fulfilling 
the  glorious  purpose  of  existence  more  immediately  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God. 


III. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.* 

WE  have  no  doubt  we  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  oldest 
extant  document  of  our  world.  We  dare  say  we  have  been 
led  to  do  so  by  the  irresistible  fascination  of  the  book  itself;  for 
no  book  of  Scripture  exercises  a  more  potent  spell  over  the  mind 
and  lieart.  We  have  been  led  to  select  the  book,  however,  for 
other  reasons  than  this.  We  think  it  is  quite  j vs  appropriate;  to  our 
times  as  those.  The  questions  it  proposes  recur  again  and  again  ; 
but  liere  they  assume  so  rare  and  suggestive  a  form.  We  are 
met  consbintly  by  words  of  scepticism  we  have  uttered,  at  any 
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rate  by  our  thoughts  of  darkness,  .which  are  there  expressed 
we  never  ex|)ected  to  have  them  expressed.  Wo  suppose  »  tl>e 
majesty  of  the  imagery  distances  all  rivalry  and  competition. 
Indeed,  the  majesties  of  nature  were  homely  in  tliose  days.  We 
are,  in  these  }>ages,  transporteil  back  amidst  the  sages  and:  the 
ages  of  the  primeval  world ;  amidst  scenes  all  calculated  to 
elevate  the  mind,  not  merely  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
material  things,  but  by  their  impressive  awakening  of  thoughts 
lying  beyond  the  confines  of  time  and  mortality.  We  cannot 
resist  pointing  our  readers  to  a  page  from  the  ‘Hero-Worship’ 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  illustrative  of  this  very  lK)ok. 

‘  I  call  that,  apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest . 
things  ever  written  with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  not 
Hebrew;  such  a  noble  universality,  different  from  noble  patriotism 
or  sectarianism,  reigns  in  it.  A  noble  Hook  ;  all  men’s  Book !  It  is 
our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  *  Problem, — man’s 
destiny  and  God’s  ways  with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in 
such  free  flowing  outlines;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity; 
in  its  epic  melody,  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing 
eye,  the  mildly  understanding  heart.  So  true^  every  way ;  true 
eyesight  and  vision  for  all  things;  material  things  no  less  than 
spiritual :  the  Horse, — “hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?'^ — 
he  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear  1”  Such  living  likenesses, 
were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow,  sublime  reconciliation; 
oldest  choral  melody  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind  ;  so  soft,  and  great ; 
as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas  and  stars ! 
There  is  nothing  written,  1  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literarv  merit.* 

The  sentiment  is  exj)re.ssed  «at  greater  length  by  one  of  our 
in(.Klt‘rn  devotional  poets.  He  speaks  of  the  solacement  afforded 
to  one  of  the  sj)irits  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  this  book.  The 
([uotation  is  lengthy,  but  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  it. 

‘  An<l  there  could  not  l>e 
Of  Holy  AV  rit  a  ]M>rtion  suited  more 
I'nto  the  jus])iratious  of  his  soul 
Aiul  wliolesome  siuliiess  than  that  B^)ok  of  Job. 

In  the  far  east  long  centuries  ago 
Of  which  we  have  no  oount,  amid  the  tents 
Of  Hus,  and  |»astond  magnificence 
Of  its  great  men,  a  marvellous  Voice  w'as  heard, — 

Anguish,  suhmission,  |«vtience,  all  conjoined- 
W  ith  solemn  viiMlicHtions,  and  exj)resse<i 
In  interrog;itories  Iwddly  urged. 

Yet  with  a  reverent  sjurit,  to  the  Judge 
Supreme  in  Heaven  and  M.iker  of  mankind. 

The  Voice  it  was  of  lorn  Humanity 
I'urning  abrupt,  like  oxen  on  the  goaiis, 
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11  itfl  intolerable  destiny, 

Its  woes  intense  aiul  Imn^j^y  B\Tn]mthies  . 
Uusatistied,  anil  ci'avin^?  ho{x»s  aiul  love*, 

And  bodily  torments  vile,  all  unsnstained 
By  dignity  in  the  endurance.  There, 

In  IIus,  Humanity  thus  turned  abrupt, 

As  though  refusing  further  to  ailvanee, 

With  thoughtful  olistinacy  not  unpraised 
Of  God,  by  jairblind  men  not  undei'stood. 

And  now  no  more  by  destiny  jsirsued, 

A  flying  victim  in  ignoble  rout, 

It  turneil  to  face  the  curse,  ami  wise  in  faith 
Questioned  the  lofty  quarter  whence  it  came ; 

Not  in  the  tame  ])hilo8ophy  content 
With  explanations  timidly  Iwiieath 
God’s  glory,  offered  by  the  iM)verty 
Of  common  consolation,  and  the  world’s 
ITnspiritual  humility  of  sjMjech, — 

An  unregjirded  oflering.  It  was  bold 
In  lofty  thought,  and  in  its  questionings 
Not  ignorant.  O  surely  not  without 
Divine  suggestion  of  the  nobleneas 
Of  its  original  nature,  and  the  sense 
Of  su|)eruatural  alliance  fed 
Within  the  spirit  by  deep  communings 
With  worhls  invisible,  and  obvious  prints 
Of  an  Almighty  Presence  on  the  earth. 

Never  was  music  heard  among  mankind 
Like  that  most  fluctuating  Voice  I  Wild  strains. 
Beating  in  awful  cadence  like  the  surge 
Which  marks  the  rough  pulsations  of  the  storm, 
Making  the  solid  shore  to  groan,  or  like 
The  cry  of  angry  torture  oft  dis|)ersed 
By  wounded  eagles  in  the  echoing  vales 
Of  the  hushed  mountains.  Wild  and  lofty  strains 
Were  they  of  venturous  passion  now,  and  now 
( )f  self-abasement  dignified,  which  rose 
And  fell, — with  troublous  warbling  of  h>o«e  notes 
Hose  thrillingly,  and  with  a  prelude  strange 
Of  shaken  keys  disonlerly,  and  fell 
VV’^ith  steady  sound  and  pressure  nuisculine. 

Like  a  loud  march  in  music,  or  the  close 
Of  some  full-heartiMl  requiem.  One  while 
Most  (luerulous,  yet  not  unsweetly  so, 

It  Hueii  for  rest  in  deiith,  and  then  accused 
The  blessed  functions  of  the  fruitful  womb. 
Declaring  life  unju’ized,  and  preaching  how 
Tlie  moist  clods  of  the  valley  should  l>e  sweet 
Unto  the  weary  limbs  and  world-worn  heart. 

With  Ijetter  sense  (►f  its  own  majesty 
And  |M»8sibilitiea  of  Heiiven,  It  then 
Gomplaineil  of  the  Almighty’s  mystic  love 
Of  <larknesH  and  concealment  in  His  ways  ; 

Till  bv  the  very  greatness  of  its  thoughts 
Bebuked,  its  vileness  did  It  straight  confess 
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With  ample  self-disparagement.  It  brooked 
The  V  oice  of  (lod,  but  in  forbearjince  meek 
Once,  twice  It  s|)iike,  the  third  time  answered  not, 

But  laiil  its  hand,  a  signet  on  its  mouth  ; 

In  lamentation  skilful,  not  in  j)roof. 

When  God,  a  sixth  in  that  great  colloquy, 

Vouchsafeil  to  interpose.  It  could  not  brook, — 

That  plaintive  Voice  of  our  Humanity, 

It  could  not  brook  the  Vision  of  our  God, 

(Although  it  quailed  not  at  His  gracious  Voice) 

But  8i)eechles8  was,  abhorrent  of  itself. 

How  changed  the  converse  since  the  Almighty  talked 
In  the  cool  time  of  Asiatic  day, 

Beneath  the  umbrage  of  the  happy  gi'oves 
Where  Adam  dwelt,  our  ancestor  revered. 

Whose  solemn  memory  we  may  cherish  still. 

And,  silent,  wrap  it  in  our  tenderest  thoughts  ! 

The  blazoned  Manuscript  a  spirit  w;is. 

Instinct  with  grandeur,  to  that  lonely  ^Man  ; 

And  his  whole  temper  consciously  w{\s  raised 
With  an  uplifting  of  his  thoughts,  while  he, 

Listening  the  ]>athos  of  that  awful  Voice 
From  out  the  dej)ths  of  poor  Humanity, 

Gazed  like  a  seer  uj)on  the  thrilling  scene 
Where  Everhusting  Mercy  justitied 
^’he  V oice  which,  unalarmed,  maintained  its  ways.’* 

Tlie  literature  of  tlic  book  of  Job  is  amazing  ;  perhaps 
more  so  than  most  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture.  It  has 
always  exercised  that  spell  and  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
thoughtfid  readem  to  which  we  have  referred.  Mr.  Davidson 
refers  to  manv  volumes,  but  he  still  leaves  unnoticed  a  laroe 
number.  No  one  thinks  of  opening  the  volumes  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  Caryl,  whose  ])atience  must  have  been  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  subject  of  the  l)ook.  His  volumes,  while  they  are  full  of 
inten‘.st  and  illustration,  do  not  particularly  open  the  book  of 
Job.  And  almost  the  like  remark  applies  to  the  gieater  work  of 
St.  (J  rt'gory,  suggestive,  and  spiritual,  and  devout  as  it  is.  It 
does  more  open  the  truth  in  general  than  the  truth  of  the  book 
of  dob.  The  old  quarto  of  the  Capuchin  Father,  Jacob  Bol- 
ducus,  is  in  a  similar  manner  forsaken ;  but  Leonard  Chapelow 
ought  to  be  lndter  known.  He  is  referred  to  by  Albert  Barnes 
with  considerable  contempt;  but  Barnes  speaks  only  of  his 
volume  of  paraphrase,  and  evidently  does  not  know  the  real 
volumi‘,  the  Commentar\’  upon  the  Hebrew  text.  And  Hodges, 
and  Peters,  and  Garnet,  and  Good,  are  writers  to  whom  ^Ir. 
I  )avidson  makes  no  reference  ;  but  they  are  all  interesting  in 
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the  manifold  literature  of  the  book.  Mr.  Davidson  iidds  another 
volume  to  the  pile  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department  of 
criticism  ;  and  it  is  very  careful,  thoughtful,  and  capable,  while 
it  is  strictly  grammatical.  The  writer  has  his  eye  and  mind 
openetl  to  the  deeper  lessons  lying  in  the  encrusting  shrine  of 
verbal  expression.  He  says,  indeed,  ‘  Any  exposition  now  to  bo 
valuable,  or  even  liearable,  must  base  itself  immovably  on  gram- 
For  grammar  is  the  foundation  of  analysis,  analysis  of 
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exegesis,  exegesis  of  biblical  theology,  and  biblical  theology  of 
dogmatic.  We  in  this  country  have  been  not  unaccustomed  to 
begin  at  the  other  end,  creating  exegesis  and  grammar  by 
deduction  from  dogmatic,  instead  of  discovering  dogmatic  by 
induction  from  grammar.  A  primary  aim  of  the  following  com¬ 
mentary  has  been  to  be  grammatical.'  The  scientific  grammarian 
lias  seldom  been  the  illustrator  and  expositor  of  moral  truth  ;  and 
there  is  gieat  danger  that,  in  the  department  of  biblical  criticism, 
freijuently  the  grammarian  may  seize  the  hidden  thread,  but  fail 
to  see  the  design  of  the  wliole  tapestry.  But  before  the  mind  of 
our  writer  the  whole  design  of  the  poem  rises  with  great  sym¬ 
metry  and  maturity.  The  introduction,  while  it  contains  nothing 
essentially  new,  has  considerable  ability,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  book  w^e  have  as  yet 
The  reader  who  gives  to  it  a  careful  perusal  will  find  that 


seen. 


most  of  the  topics  suggested  by  a  study  of  this  wonderful 
patriarchal  poem  pass  in  calm  review  before  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  It  is  with  the  introduction  as  with  the  volume  of 
criticism  :  if  the  writer  does  not  add  to  the  stock  of  previous 
knowledge,  he  arranges  admirably  all  attainments  and  stores. 

Well  says  Gregory  the  Great,  ‘The  New  Testament  is  the 
string  by  which  we  bend  the  bow  of  the  Old.'  The  bow  without 
the  string  is  strong,  but  unwieldable.  Difficulties  that  seemed 
insurmountable  melt  away  liefore  its  powerful  words  of  wisdom. 
We  have  undoubtedly  in  its  pages  the  response  and  the  answer 
to  many  of  those  mysteries  which  to  Job  seemed  unsolvable. 

‘  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testimony.’  Our  nature  is  still 
like  a  wondrous  crypt  in  the  Divine  purposes  ;  but  we  have  the 
torch  with  which  to  enter  the  cavern.  We  know  more  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  for,  reflect  as  we  will,  there  are  many  things  we  cannot 
sec  without  the  revealing  beam. 

We  are  desirous  of  saying  to  our  readers  this,  among  other 
things  :  Let  us  be  more  true  and  real  in  our  study  of  tlie  Bible  : 
let  us  comprehend  it.  We  read  the  Bible  by  chapters:  it  must 
be  very  unsatisfactory  to  read  it  thus.  We  should  read  it  by  the 
book  ;  the  division  into  chapters  is  not  always  Divine  ;  it  some¬ 
times  tends  to  obscure  the  truth  rather  than  to  reveal  it  or  to 
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unveil  it.  Every  lK>ok  ha«  some  great  centre.  Every  tiTie  book 
ever  written,  especially  highest  books,  heaH  books,  life  books, 
have  as  much  a  heart  of  meaning  a.s  the  body  we  wear.  We 
must  try  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  book,  and  so  find  its  meaning. 
There  wjis  some  great  lesson  to  be  conveyed  :  there  was  some 
truth  especially  to  be  illustrated.  Let  us  see  what  this  is. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Job  is  there  not  one  great  subject?  docs 
not  the  argument  and  the  debate  point  to  one  end  ?  And  what 
is  it  ^  No  one  can  have  read  it  so  slightly  as  not  to  see  that  it  is 
tlie  ever-recurring  discussion  and  topic  of  every  age,  tlie  greatest 
subject  of  human  thought.  That  subject  is,  Man  and  God. 
Man  evidently  out  of  harmony  with  him  ;  man  in  judgment 
before  him,  exclaiming,  ‘  How  shall  I  be  ju^ified  ?’  the  cry  of 
this  book  is  wondertul.  The  wail  of  tlie  i)reaking  heart,  the 
scream  of  tlie  bereaved  heart,  the  imploring  cry  of  the  sin-con¬ 
scious  heart^ — all  are  here.  Through  the  sorrowful  cries  of  this 
man,  as  througli  the  shattered  rents  of  some  strong  castle  other¬ 
wise  concealed,  we  are  able  to  look  within.  What  a  cry  !  ‘  Oil, 

that  I  knew  wliere  I  might  find  Him  I '  ‘Show  me  why  thou 
contendest  with  me.  ‘  There  is  no  daysman  betwixt  us.^ 

‘  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  God  ?  how  shall  man  be  jmre 
with  his  Maker?  ‘Dost  thou  look  on  such  an  one,  and  brino' 
him  into  judgment  with  theer  These  are  the  incessanth^ 
recumng  ([uestions;  they  break  out  anew;  they  overflow  the 
p<iges  again  and  again ;  and  these  ami  this  are  the  subjects  of 
the  book.  Again,  it  is  Man,  and  Circumstances,  and  God.  It  is 
the  whole  question  of  Providence;  it  is  the  justification  of 
eternal  Providence  ;  it  is  the  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
man.  lhat  which  has  often  affected  us  and  alarmed  us  ;  that 
in  all  Its  many  phases,  is  the  topic  of  this  book— man  and  cir- 
cumstance.s.  Even  Job  suppo.sed  that  his  excellence,  liis  uinhdit- 
ness,  should  exempt  him  from  humanity’s  lot  of  sorrow;  while 
the  whole  argument  ot  his  friends  supposes  that  God  could  not 
m  justice  atliict  a  righteous  and  holy  man.  Their  argument  ran, 
He  that  is  greatly  atHicU^d  is  certainly  an  open  sinner  or  a 
notorious  hypocrite.  Hut  Job,  thou  art  greatly  afflicted,  therefore 
thou  ait  a  great  although  not  an  open  sinner,  iind  certainly  a 
m^tonous  hypocrlU^  And  does  not  the  (piestion  press  on  ./.s* .?  Is 
not  this  the  verv  mv^tery  of  life-the  affliction  of  good  men, 
apparently  the  mdiscnminate  affliction  of  mankind  ?  Can  it  con¬ 
sist  with  the  1  igditeousness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God  to  afflict  a 
righteous  and  sincere  person?  Can  it  l>e,  can  there  be  any  reason 

ilV^r  U  r  ^  II  those  who  are  good,  and 

that  It  .shoulu  go  well  with  those  who  are  evil  ?  This  is  the 

inain  pur,K>se  of  the  whole  story  and  discussion  ;  and  tlie  end  of 

it  is  the  ^  indication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  What  a  com- 
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Poeti'i/  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

pi'ehensive  book  it  is :  (Uong  its  broad  and  wide  horizon  the 
sands  of  the  great  desert  of  time  stretch,  and  melt,  and  mingle 
with  the  infiniU'  skies  of  eternity. 

Here  we  betivko  ourselves  along  ‘  the  way  which  no  fowl 
knoweth,’  and  are  at  home  as  amidst  the  sublime  revelry  of 
nature.  Here  are  discourses  of  minerals,  and  metals,  and  jewels. 
Never  in  any  other  page  were  there  such  graphic  pictures  of  all 
creatures  and  worlds.  No  phjxse  of  nature  escapes  this  book  :  the 
horse-paw ings  in  the  valley,  and  the  nimblo-footeil  lightnings 
saying,  ‘  Here  we  are  wunds  and  snows,  frost  and  ice ;  the 
balancing  of  the  clouds,  and  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright¬ 
ness  ;  and  Mazzaroth,  and  Arcturus,  and  Orion,  and  Pleiades  :  all 
things  of  poetry,  and  all  tilings  of  reality  also  ;  the  highest  fonn 
of  poetry :  not  only  the  ways  of  nature  in  her  grandeur  and  her 
gloom,  the  ways  of  the  human  heart  in  its  hopelessness  and 
agony,  in  its  expectation,  and  contidence,  and  tnist :  shadow's 
fixim  the  invisible  world ;  angels,  and  devils,  and  spectres. 
Parable  and  proverb  are  here  ;  pictures  of  society ;  the  ancient 
heavens  and  the  ancient  earth  ;  the  wild  criiatures  of  the  desert; 
the  Avihl  robber  hordes,  too.  What  pathos,  what  complaint,  what 
invective.  The  fire-darting  words  of  Homer  an'  outstripped  here; 
here  is  more  than  Hamlet’s  moodiness,  and  from  a  profounder 
spring,  and  more  than  Lears  madness  and  pathos,  and  with  a 
holier  breadth  of  sorrow.  But  all  this  is  only  the  fringe  of  the 
great  ta|3estry. 

How  great  those  books  which  touch  in  us  an  infinite  variety  of 
chords  !  indeed,  this  is  the  quality  of  a  great  book  ;  this  is  its 
faculty.  The  dimensions  of  the  heart  of  it ;  its  power  to  aw'aken 
us ;  the  breadth  of  the  highway  along  which  we  can  walk  in  it ; 
the  many-mooded  humanity  which  throbs  along  its  pages  :  this  is 
the  true  virtue  of  books;  this  constitutes  their  gr(*atness — their 
com])rehensive  faculty  and  power.  How  miserable  it  is  to  read 
mere  fine  composition  ;  how  unsatisfactory  mere  platitudes. 
On  the  contrary,  how  truly  vivifying  it  is  to  read  words  which 
are  like  an  electrical  finger  upon  us,  which  show  that  the  writer 
has  walked  our  way  before  us.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
this  book.  Let  any  ancient  book  bo  held  up  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  how  dw'arfed  it  appears.  Let  the  young  scholar  compare  its 
questions  with  those  which  .^dipus  awakens  within  us,  even  in 
that  sublime  mood  when  ho  finds  himself  near  to  the  grove  of 
the  furies ;  or  when  Prometheus  speaks  from  his  rock ;  or 
Socrab's  beneath  the  acacia-tree  or  in  the  cell ;  or  Plato  in  any 
mood  :  titey  waken  thought,  but  this  book  is  revelotion  ;  it  is  a 
mirror  vividly  brought  back  ;  w'e  see  ourselves  by  its  mighty 
power  of  recollection.  We  wish  some  expositor  would  bring 
these  things  out  w  ith  some  degiec  of  jilainness.  We  know  of  no 
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mightier  test  by  which  to  try  a  book  than  by  its  powder  over 
us  ;  especially  by  its  power  over  what  is  best  in  us ;  by  its 
(juickening  power ;  by  its  elevating  power;  by  its  calming  and 
uniting  power.  Some  books  are  in  themselves  a  kind  of  Deca¬ 
logue  ;  they  are  tables  of  stone,  on  which  are  written  the  history 
of  the  soul  ;  and  this  book  is  of  the  number. 

And  no  doubt  we  are  to  behold  in  this  book  a  picture  of 
patriarchal  religion.  We  see  the  differences  between  the  advanced 
stages  of  faith  and  this.  Here  we  have  not  the  simplicity  of  the 
Abrahamic  period,  and  we  have  not  the  completeness  of  the 
Mosaic ;  here  we  see  the  departure  from  the  first  simplicity  of 
faith.  In  the  Book  of  Job  we  behold  what  man  does  and  desires 
when  the  alphabet  will  not  serve.  He  is  just  emerging  from  the 
patriarchal  times  and  faith.  Unlike  Abraham,  he  cannot  believe 
without  Jisking  (questions.  We  have  in  our  own  day  a  well-known 
writer  who  seems  to  us  an  illustration  of  what  Job  was  :  in¬ 
tensely  occupied  by  the  difficulties  and  contingencies  of  faith,  to 
whom  it  is  all  confusion,  but  who  insists  on  believing,  and  with  a 
sublime  pertinacity  pursues  his  way. 

There  can  ha  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  that  in  the  earlier  ages 
the  knowledge  of  and  the  faith  in  the  world’s  Redeemer  shone 
with  a  very  clear  and  intelligent  lustre.  It  must  have  been  an 
easier  thing  for  Abel  and  Enoch  to  believe,  than  for  Jacob  or 
Isaac,  or  for  Noah.  There  is  a  state,  as  we  well  know,  when  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  one.  We  have  all  lived  through  the  age 
when  not  only  the  intellect  jusked  few  questions  of  the  will,  but 
W’hen  there  were  few^  to  ask  ;  but  as  society  becomes  complex,  a 
difficulty  comes  into  existence,  not  bom  of  the  will,  not  the 
child  of  a  p(*rverse  nature,  but  simply  the  product  of  the  complex 
and  all-amfu.sing  operations  of  nature  or  society  around  us.  We 
have  been  and  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  state  ;  we  know  it  well. 
We  imagine  Abraham  lived  on  the  confines  of  that  state.  Still 
farther  forw\ard  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  nearer  to  the  age 
of  reason,  we  see,  in  this  book  rises  for  the  first  time  legibly 
and  plainly  before  us,  the  great  tournament  of  reason  and  faith  ; 
those  first  grent  iutionalistsy  the  three  friends  of  Job,  advancing 
to  the  w’ar ;  advancing  their  easy  plausibilities,  and  framing  their 
shallow  Pelagian  theology,  based  in  human  will,  and  therefore  in 
human  conceit. 

Nor  have  we,  therefore,  any  doubt  that  this  book  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  some  stiite  of  intense  Church  suffering :  the  children  of 
KeUirah,  piThaps,  succumbed  to  the  children  of  Esau.  All  these 
material  ima^i. .  we  may  rely  upon  it,  point  to  some  dread 
Nimroil  of  the  Church.  There  is  too  much  that  is  universal  in 
jt  to  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  conceive  of  it  as  the  result  of  any 
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one  re  personal  sorrows.  The  idea  so  ably  wrought  out  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Magee  that  Moses  wrote  it  when  in  his  lone  exile  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Midian,  seems  to  be  a  most  natural  and  ever}  - 
way  defensible  one.  It  is  evidently  a  traditional  poem ;  and 
while  it  depicts  a  personal  state,  it  appeals  to  the  universal 
heart ;  it  is  the  Bible  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  And  amidst 
the  most  conflicting  theories  about  it,  this  seems  suitable  to  all. 
Garnet  supposes  it  was  written  by  Ezekiel  to  prefigure  and  to 
console  the  Israelites  in  the  first  captivity  ;  Warbiirton  supposes' 
it  was  written  by  Ezra  to  comfort  the  Israelites  under  the  loss- 
of  the  extraordinary  providence  of  the  theocracy  ;  Sherlock  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  writUm  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  Gray  and  Hoiibiyant  to  comfort  good  men  in  afHic- 
tion.  The  theory  that  Moses  wrote  it  meets  all  these  necessities. 
No  doubt  it  was  written  before  the  burning  bush  had  calmed 
the  young  lawgivers  fears,  long  before  the  Divine  mission  to 
Israel,  wlien  tlie  ‘L(‘viathan*  of  Egypt — ‘that  king  over  all  the 
children  of  pride* — was  only  known  as  the  cruel  and  intractable 
destroyer  and  ]>ersecutor  of  the  Church  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
every  age  this  has  been  a  book  for  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
has  read  it  so. 

Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  must  have  been  frequently  visited 
with  shocks  of  solemn  and  crushing  thought.  Cast,  after  his 
training  and  learning  in  the  rich  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  upon  the 
bleak  and  barren  mountain  solitudes — voluntarily  cast  abroad 
from  the  court  of  Egypt  to  tend  Ids  father’s  Hock  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness — he  must  frequently  have  been  confused  with  the  perplexities 
of  things.  Life  becomes  difficult  as  the  circle  enlarges  to  us. 
Straying  to  and  fro,  the  questions  would  constantly  recur  to  him. 
It  is  vain  to  say  he  had  cast  himself  forth  freely  a  patriot  from 
the  embrace  of  ease.  Does  that  simplify  matters  ?  A  mind  may 
rise  joyfully  amidst  the  potency  and  holy  traiupdllity  of  nature, 
but  the  patriot  bosom  feels  for  the  affiicted  comrades.  If  he  did 
not  feel  for  himself  he  felt  for  the  Church,  for  he  believed  in  the 
Church. 

In  some  such  way,  dare  we  to  say,  as  we  have  said  before,  th(‘ 
Book  of  Job  grew  to  be  a  book.  Floating  about  among  those 
hills  came  the  traditions  of  the  patriarch  of  past  ages,  the 
memory  of  his  afflictions ;  lyrics  which  preserved  the  faith 
and  piety  of  that  old  day  became  to  him  the  utterances  of  his 
afflicted  brethren  ;  and  Job  typified  the  whole  of  the  Church  ;  the 
wrongs  of  the  Church  became  reflected  and  illustrated  in  the 
wrongs  of  the  individual,  and  the  trials  of  the  muUitvAle  woro 
taught  and  told  by  the  trials  of  the  one. 

It  is  some  matter  of  dispute  in  what  part  of  the  lands 
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of  the  Bible  we  are  to  find  the  land  of  Uz.  There  arc  two 
regions  where  it  has  been  relatively  jjlaced  :  in  Syria^  among 
the  mountains  of  Bebanon  ;  in  Mesopotamia,  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Iduiiiea.  Following  those  we  regard  as  able  guides,  we 
have  no  hesitation,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book,  and 
other  evidence,  in  finding  the  land  of  Uz  in  Edom,  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  or  Stony  Aiabui.  At  the  same  time,  the  exceedingly 
patriarchal  chiiracter  of  the  book  no  doubt  brings  us  to  a  time 
when  both  of  tliese  districts  were  united  in  one.  Yet  this  seems 
scarcely  possible  from  the  distance  between  the  two.  Books 
catch  tlie  spirit  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  written.  This 
region  is  very  likely  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  country  as 
tliat  to  which  Balaam  l>elonged.  Of  course  among  those  moun¬ 
tains  hn<rered  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  And  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  moun tains  of  the  Bible.  How  much  we  owe,  indeed, 
to  the  mountains  of  the  world  ;  but  especially  of  the  Bible  Moun¬ 
tain  glory  and  mountain  gloom  ;  once  set  a  spirit  in  the  course 
of  questioning  and  rightly  looking,  and  how  soon  the  lessons 
come  down. 

The  interest  of  the  story  of  Job  commences  in  the  narrative 
of  his  high  and  great  prosperity  and  dignity.  All  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  lui  Eastern  desert-prince  gather  round  him  as  he 
is  first  presentetl  to  us  ;  large  in  possessions,  and  larger  still  in 
the  empire  he  held  over  kindly  and  affectionate  regards.  The 
high  stite  of  his  elevation,  perhaj)s,  comes  out  more  eminently 
in  the  coiu'se  of  his  own  expressions,  and  even  the  expressions  of 
his  friends.  ‘  When  the  eye  saw  him,  then  it  blessed  him.’ 
lie  sate  as  '  one  tliat  comforted  the  mourners.’  Life  was  one 
long  oaieer  of  honour  and  greatness  to  him  ;  and  tlie  crown  of 
all,  he  wius  a  holy  spirit.  ‘  He  feared  the  Lonl,  and  escheweil 
evil.’ 

Soon  all  the  glory  and  the  triumph  is  at  an  end.  And  in 
one  moment  it  all  drojis  to  pieces  and  is  broken.  ‘  With- 
«lraw  Urine  liiuid  from  him.’  Yes,  tlien  indeed.  Well  has  the 
poi‘t  said, — 

‘  Man  is  a  harp  \^lioae  chords  elude  the  sight. 

Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright: 

The  screws  r*  versed  (aUs  !  wliich,  if  lie  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease), 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use.’ 

Uow  ^^cll  the  "Writer  of  those  lines  himself  illustrates  their 
meaning  \\  ilham  Oow'per  \  that  lovely^  spirit.  And  yet  in  him 
wh»it  an  illustr«itiou  of  affliction!  See  him  a  Header  to  the 
House  of  Loi ds,  nither  than  what  ho  became.  See  him  then 
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the  iVieiul  and  eompanion  of  his  fellow  clerk,  Li>rd  Thurlow  the 
t^ompanion  of  literary  men,  following  t.uslnon  and  j 

i„.r  wealth  marrying  Theodora  Cowper,  and  all  well.  Instcml 
of^which  God  touches  the  harp,  gives  to  its  strings  an  addi¬ 
tional  ti'diteiiiiig,  makes  them  to  ipiiver  witli  a  straipi  Hen.si- 

wl,at  enten,,.  ™  E, 


\\qiat  treiusures  of  thought  and  feeling  have  come  to  us.  A\  hat 


What  troiisures  oi  uiuu^.it.  - — o  -  Poor 

chords  of  unutterable  sweetness  have  been  w.ikeiied.  T^i 

chord  '  iiity  it  must  suffer  so  to  enchant  and  to  teach  iis.  Ihe 

.aeat  master  of  Hetion  knew  this.  When  >'« 

eb-vneter  he  never  gave  to  us  great  mental  wealth  but  by  g  . 

so;;r  Then,  .s  onh..  said  all  t'-  — 
wealth  and  fulness  of  the  mind  came  fortli.  Ihm  es  if  reiw 
fob  ■  and  thus  the  virtues  of  the  saints  have  been  biought  out 

bv  tribulation.  But  for  this,  his  virtue  had 
Gn.l.  All  those  wondrous  sayings  would  have  been  losUo 
We  believe  we  all  need  some  sorrow  to  come  and  set  iis  down  in 
our  natuml  place.  You  may  know  some  men  easily  by  their 
in.lependcnce.  Nothing  more  surely  tends  to  gnve  moral  inde- 
peiideiicc  to  a  man  tlian  suffering.  We  sometimes  walk  along 
litl.  a  friend  :  we  don’t  know  his  past  life,  but  Vone" 

selves  there  has  l)eeu  siitlering  to  i)roduce  this.  It  luvs  g  , 
perhaiis  left  only  the  lava  soil,  on  which  verdure  is  Idooming 
„  there  L  l.eei.  »«.rms.  The  ;re»»e™t,y  d 
is  one  of  the  most  wondrous  orders  in  the  world.  M.iny  are 
nivsteriously  to  themselves  held  together,  it  they  knew  they 
would  find  sorrow  bound  them  by  its  ''‘‘f 

And  when  his  affliction  fell,  here  was  the  charactei  P*  't  •  f  w.^ 
intense  humanity.  You  hear  his  patience  spoken  Y'" 

are  .lisappointed.  You  say  this  is  spleen  Wb^j^,  here 

is  ainn>r.  Yes  ;  the  heroism  of  Job  is  in  his  humanity.  He  is  n  > 
stoic”  he  is  a  man.  He  cries.  What,  then,  is  tko  ^lory  ot  Ins 
character?  Why,  even  this;  that  he  endures,  he  will  not 
charoc  God  foolishly.’  There  must  always  liavai  been  some  part 
of  hfin  which  Satan  could  not  touch.  ’I’lirough  all 
there  was  a  character  still  lH‘hind  the  ctlge  ot  the  spe-ar.  And 
you  see  the  great  cause  of  his  agony  was  even  tlii.s  :  the  hcliU, 
the  fear,  that  he  ynreabu  ndoned  hi/  Gwl;  the  great  sorrow 
that  God  hid  himself  from  him.  Thus  the  circumstances  wh  c 
seemed  to  make  agaiast  him  made  for  him.  Our  ( .uiger  s 
ill  circumstances,  but  in  ourselves.  If  our  feet  are  wet  we  ay 
walk  safely  through  a  gunpowder-magazine ;  hut  i  we  ‘ 

licrhted  match  woo  be  to  us.  It  is  not  the  circumstivnce,  but  the 
self:  the  evil  is  not  in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  in  the  hear  . 
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Tliere  are  three  possibilities  of  our  nature  which  we  otteii  in 
turn  contemplate.  These  are  the  Child,  the  Saint,  and  the  Man. 
In  a  world  like  this  it  would  not  do  to  call  even  infancy  good  in 
any  other  than  a  comparative  sense.  But  childhood  and  infancy 
strike  us  with  profound  sorrow  as  we  think  of  their  innocent 
ignorance.  The  child  does  not  know  evil.  The  little  infant 
cannot  yet  receive  it ;  it  is  Jis  yet  in  harmony  with  law  ;  it  dees 
not  see,  it  does  not  shrink  from,  in  a  word,  it  does  not  know  evil. 
How  different,  l)\it  how  much  more  lofty,  is  the  saint,  the  martyr. 
He  sees  evil,  he  knows  evil ;  but  he  is  jissoiled  from  it ;  it  does 
not  touch  him  ;  a  renewed  nature  has  made  him  innocuous,  and 
he  walks,  like  a  Hebrew  child,  through  the  tire,  and  fears  no  evil. 
He  tri*ads  on  tlie  lion  and  the  adder ;  the  young  lion  and  the 
dragon  he  tramples  under  his  feet.  Grace  has  elevated  him 
into  the  region  of  a  new  life,  and  a  new  love,  and  a  new  law. 
Very  ditferent  is  the  man,  as  we  call  him  the  average  man  of 
our  nice ;  the  virtuous  man  ;  the  man  in  whom  the  Christian 
life  is  a  I  Kittle  and  a  struggle,  a  constant,  conscious  endeavour¬ 
ing.  You  see  this  is  lower,  but  it  is  almost  all  we  are  capable 
of,  ‘  of  men  born  of  women.’  ‘I  say  nuto  you,  a  greater  hath  not 
appeared  than  John  the  Baptist;*  wild,  noble  moitiil,  to  wliom  the 
wilderness,  and  the  camels*  hair,  and  the  cry  ‘  Repent,*  are  all 
constiint,  nervous  endeavours  after  a  Christian  life,  a  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  *  N  evert  heles.s,’  I  say  unto  thee  that  ‘the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,*  where  the  only  life  is  a  life  according  to 
love,  ‘  is  grc‘ater  than  he  !’ 


The  life  of  imux^ence,  which  lives  the  good  it  neither  feels  nor 
knows  ;  the  life  of  holiness,  which  is  the  life  to  which  Divine  grace 
has  enabled  it  to  atUiin  ;  and  the  life  of  endeavour,  which  lives  in 


constiint  earnestness,  always  feeling  its  deliverance  from  death  for 
J(‘sus’  siike  :  how  these  types  of  being  are  ever  before  us.  The 
I  look  of  Job  sets  before  us  constintly  the  last — the  duty,  the 
sigh,  tln^  paintul  wondering,  and  oft-defeated  endeavour — feels 
itself  ofUm  borne  back  and  broken,  and  sends  up  the  piteous 
plaint,  W  hy  should  it  be  so  ?  ‘  Oh  that  I  could  reiison  with  God  1* 


I  bus  it  is  no  new  thing  which  the  moderns  teach  us,  that 
man*s  true  majesty  comes  of  his  capacity  for  misery.  This  Job 
felt.  \\ hat  am  1  that  1  should  suffer  thus?  *Aml  a  seaV 


1  he  thundei*s  march  over  the  billows  ;  the  bolts  and  the  aiTOWs 
strike  the  wave  :  there  is  thy  power.  That  vast,  huge  majesty 
well  bevomes  the  field  ot  thy  terrors.  Thy  \noo\i  watches  it;  thy 
still's  mirror  themselvi‘s  in  it;  thy  sun  rises  from  the  wave  and 
sets  iK'hind  it.  Vexed  into  storm,  the  dark  and  heaving  ocean, 
endless,  lioundless,  and  sublime,  is  the  image  of  thine  eternity, 
the  throne  ot  invisible  majesty.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
temjx'st  should  rise,  and  the  iiwful  Hood  plunge  against  the  sky 
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and  seem  to  dash  tlie  spray  against  the  stars.  But,  ‘  A  m  I  a  sea  ? 
am  /  a  wluile'  a  vast  sea  monster  ?  ‘  is  my  flesh  brass  ?  is  ray 
strength  the  strength  of  stones  ?  ’  Tlie  wild  creatures  of  the 
flood,  they,  indeed,  might  well  be  the  subjects  of  thy  visitation  ; 
they  might  bear  thy  bolt,  and  rear  themselves  against  thy 
lightnings  ;  but  *  Am  I  a  whale  *  ? 

Yet  ivluit  Is  sorrow !  Sorrow  is  higher,  dijeper,  broader  than 
what  we  call  Sorrow  is  moral  pain  ;  pain  transferred  to 

the  region  of  tlie  soul.  Man  is  the  target  for  many  arrows  ;  but 
be  sure  of  this,  every  arrow  is  smaller  than  the  target  at  which 
it  aims.  Is  sorrow  <xreater  than  the  sutterer  ?  To  believe  that 
would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  Divine  character,  fatal  to  our 
conception  of  its  benevolence.  No  ;  behind  all  sorrow  there 
must  be  love.  It  must  be  tlie  sign  of  care  and  of  intentions  we 
cannot  yet  comprehend. 

Sorrow,  then,  is  the  magnifying-glass  by  which  we  see  the 
dimensions  of  our  humanity.  The  sceptical  satirist  looks  at  our 
world  Jis  a  great  anthill,  peopled  by  its  insect  race.  ‘The  whole 
world,’  he  says,  ‘  is  only  like  a  forest  leaf  shaken  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  infinite.’  Yes  ;  but  we  take  that  fine  magnifying- 
glass,  sorrow,  and  we  look  at  the  world  through  it,  or  rather  at  the 
race  through  it,  and  how  it  grows,  how  it  expands  !  In  this 
aspect  of  our  humanity,  evanescence  is  its  characteristic  no 
longer.  That  solemn  hymn  of  Watts’  becomes  no  longer  tme: — 

‘  Like  flowery  fields  the  nations  stand. 

Pleased  with  the  morning  light : 

The  flowers  beneath  the  mower’s  hand 
Lie  with’ring  ere  'tis  night.’  , 

Good  men  and  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  impiired.  Why  is 
man  placed  in  this  melancholy  round  of  suffering?  And  in  a 
reverent  spirit  we  may  uncpiestionably  iiupiire.  Thus,  one  of  the 
perplexities  of  life  to  many  is  the  diseases  of  children,  the  pains 
and  cries  of  infancy.  It  seems  one  of  the  most  shocking, — if  we 
may  dare  to  say  so,  one  of  the  most  ineipii table, — aspects  of  the 
Divine  government.  How  cruel,  how  perplexing  this  riddle. 
And  parents  themselves  have  sometimes,  we  believe,  said,  why 
all  this  exjienditure  of  pain  and  exjierience  ?  Oh,  if  children 
could  be  born  at  once  mature  for  life’s  wellbeing  !  Thus  .some 
creatures  are  all  but  born.  But  is  it  not  a  law  of  nature  that  for 
the  noblest  births  there  is  the  longest  preparation,  and  for  the 
noblest  life  there  is  the  longest  and  the  most  painful  infancy? 
These  are  the  reflections,  the  problems,  which  crowd  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It  brings  to  the  eye  the  Divine 
lesson  >ve  need  so  much  to  learn.  Sorrow'  is  the  magnifying- 
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crlass  in  which  we  see  the  dimensions  of  our  being.  All  thiiigs 
Lve  iKK-u  done  by  sorrow.  The  world-machine  is  sorrow.  Oo 
but  into  u  library:  how  much  it  represents  ot  trial,  and 
.lifficulty,  and  iiain.  And  all  history,  how  full  of  hul ;  it  is 
tlie  story  of  human  trial;  and  science,  won  with  what  suttermg 
an,l  b-lrapinj,  what  a  recor.l  of  painful  but  triumphant 
endeavour.  Thus  norrmo  perplexes  us  ;  but  soivoie  also  eiinoble.s 
us.  The  only  question  is,  And  what  is  man  ?  An  Anof/t— a 
lapsiHl  and  sinful  man— can  it  be  that  he  is  worth  tlie  arrow 

that  tlie  Almighty  sends  after  him?  •  i  • . 

‘  Once/  says  one  known  to  us,  '  I  prayed  to  die.  i  said,  it  is 

enough  ;  now  let  me  depart ;  and  I  slept.  And  as  1  slept,  a 
lx?iug  sadly'  beautiful  stood  before  me  and  said,  am  sen  o 
touch  thine  eyes  that  thou  mayest  see.’'  I  followed  her  throng  i 
the  dark  way.  Her  wings  were  black,  the  path  forest-like  till 
we  came  to  the  meeting  of  the  roads,  and  then  she  touched  my 
eyes,  and  only  then  1  knew  the  meeting  of  the  roads ,  and  i 
saw  her  wings  all  turn  to  silver.  She  said,  “1  am  the  poi tress  of 
the  golden  gate :  it  could  never  open  but  tor  me.  I  sit  b^^ 
birth,  and  1  sit  by  dejith.  I  am  Sorrow',  aiid  by  me  the  gates  of 

Paradi.se  are  restored  to  man.”  ’  i  •  • 

Put  it  is  not  merely  so:  man  has  moral  sorrow^s,  ami  it  is 
most  noticeable  that  they  occupy  a  larger  share  ot  the  grief  and 
joy  than  his  bereavements  or  pains.  Man  is  perpetually  troub¬ 
ling  himself  wdth  the  modes  of  things  ;  he  labours  hard  to 
dislH‘lieve  a  ])ossibility,  becau.se  he  cannot  understand  the  way ; 
he  eonstantlv  labours  to  proportion  the  scpiare  of  his  ])roof  to 
the  square  of  his  belief,  and,  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  he  con- 
stintly  stamls  still,  petrified  by  the  marvels  w'hich  arrest  him. 
His  first  (piestion  always  is,  How  I  This  is  the  result  wdiicli 
.sense  has  iin])o.sed  upon  us.  We  now^  behold  all  things  through 
its  narnAv  ami  cram])ing  medium.  It  is  not  merely  that  w^e 


creature^?.  Creatures  that  we  are — clay  that  we  are — we  are 
constiuitly  exclaiming  against  the  Potter,  Why  hast  thou  nimle 
me  thus  ]  When  w'e  look  at  Divine  things,  then  that  constantly 
recurring  How',  and  its  attendant  sister  Why,  haunt  us.  How' 
and  Wliy  in  the  religious  life — those  two  little  monosyllables 
are  like  a  couple  of  dwarfs  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  giants. 


Little  things  can  be  verv  mischievous — little  insects,  little  motes 
m  tlie  eye,  little  chinks  in  the  wall,  little  leaks  in  a  ship — and 
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so  these  two  little  dwarfs.  They  possess  the  power  to  make 
many  a  Christian  experience  very  unhappy — the  How  ami  the 
Wliy.  What  time  tliey  wjusto  in  their  vain,  impertinent 
questionings.  How  is  it?  Why  is  it  ?  ‘  How  doth  God  know  ? 
St.  Pauls  had  a  builder  ;  so  had  every  vast  structure,  and  every 
smaller  one.  It  was  of  no  use  or  avail  that  every  hoilman  was 
there  to  pursue  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  every  carpenter,  and 
I  every  mason,  and  every  artist.  Perhaps,  while  the  building 
^rose,  the  architect  was  in  Italy,  in  Fiance,  in  Spain  —  any- 
wherc.  Tlie  spectator  might  have  said.  How  does  lie  know  ? 
These  columns  rise,  these  foliated  capitals,  this  architrave,  these 
mosiiics,  this  caitoon,  this  aisle,  this  transept,  this  whole 
architectonic  structure  ?  Don’t  tell  7ne  the  man  is  away.  How 
iloth  he  know  ?  he  walks  the  circle  of  the  Continent.  Of  men 
connected  with  the  structure  he  alone  has  not  l>een  seen , 
would  it  be  fair,  then,  to  say  that  the  very  n'ason  w  hy  he  w^iis 
unseen  w^as  that  he  designed  it  all,  and  w^as  superior  to  it  all, 
and  that  all  others  wx're  but  tributary  to  that  design,  the 
servants  of  that  conception  ?  This,  then,  is  also  the  topic  of  the  book 
of  Job — the  defective  and  exaggerated  views  of  Divine  provi- 
<lence.  This  is  the  topic — the  great  debate — the  controversy  of 
the  soul];  of  man  with  the  providence  of  God — the  call  and  the 
answer.  In  plain  w  ords,  ]VJiat  is  the  meanimj  of  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  there  was  something  to 
correct  in  Job;  and  the  advances  of  the  adversary  upon  him 
are  not  only  permitted,  but  even  almost  invited  by  God.  ‘  Hast 
thou  marked  my  servant  Job?’  The  heavens  look  down 
upon  liim  lovingly ;  but  to  him  it  is  one  long  severe  question  ; 
he  is  tossed  by  doubts,  agonised  by  tlie  sense  of  the  loss  of 
the  Divine  presence;  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  his  alllictions 
turn  into  incentives  and  questions  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  he 
^  sighs  to  state  his  case  to  God.  The  wdiole  book  is  cast,  indeed, 

■  on  the  idea  of  controversy  of  Job  with  God  and  of  God  with  Job. 
This  is  the  controversy.  Only  in  a  slight  shadow  did  they 
perceive  it.  Most  clearly  the  geiicral  purpose  of  all  atHiction  is  the 
manifestation  of  pow  er  in  God.  But  is  it  fitting  that  he  should  use 
it  thus  ?  It  rises  almost  to  this  complaint — rises  to  the  charge  of 
imiiiorality  against  God.  It  is  inferred  all  along  tliat  power 
might  have  been  used  better ;  and  therefore  the  question,  Shall 
man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Meantime^  tlie  yreat  pcUriarch 
holds  on  to  his  faith  in  God  steadily;  and  knowing  that  vjrong 
is  somewhere,  he  implores  a  solution  of  his  sorrows,  and  exclaims, 

,  ‘Show  me  why  thou  contendes’t  with  me.’ 

But  wo  loiter  too  long  on  these  broad  teachings.  We  would 
touch  one  or  two  other  topics. 

Who,  wo  may  perhaps  prematurely  iisk,  is  the  Elihu  of  Job? 


Ill  reading  this  book  it  must  often  liave  occurred  to  notice  that 
Elihu  starts  before  us,  at  the  closing  stage  of  the  history,  like  a 
wonderful  apparition.  He  meets  us  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  mysteriously  as  Melchisedek  met  Abraham  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  This  phantasmal  appearance 
has  been,  of  course,  commented  upon  by  sceptical  readers  ;  and 
from  tlie  day  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  down  to  ours,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  this  character,  and  the  part  he  plays,  is 
an  inteqiolation  ;  just  as  if  it  were  out  of  character  in  this  book 
that  a  mysterious  personage  should  appear ;  just  as  it  his  appear¬ 
ance  added  nothing  to  the  progress  of  the  story  or  the  texture 
of  the  argument.  Mr.  Fronde,  in  a  well-known  article  in  the 
‘  Westminster  Review,*  declares  his  beliet  that  the  whole  ot  this 
piissage  is  an  interpolation,  and  uses,  with  reference  to  the 
language  of  Elihu,  many  words  which  we  can  only  characterise 
as  profane.  But  there  is  an  aspect  to  this  part  of  the  book  of 
Job  which  will  give,  we  think,  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
appearanci*  of  Elihu  here,  and  will  also  explain  why,  in  certain  ‘ 
minds,  the  desire  is  so  strong  to  be  rid  of  the  whole  passage. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  whole  of  the  words  of  Job 
have  been  liitherto  a  cry  to  God  out  of  his  despair  ;  a  cry  to  him 
that  he  might  be  brought  near  to  him,  face  to  face.  It  is  ])er- 
pi'tually  recurring.  ‘  Oh  that  1  knew  where  1  might  find  him  !* 
One  is  inclined  to  say,  Was  it  so  easy  to  find  God  in  prosperity? 

*  Wherefori'  hidest  thou  thy  face  and  holdest  me  for  thine  enemy?’ 

‘  Oh  that  one  might  ])lead  with  God  as  a  man  pleadeth  with  Ills 
neighbour.*  ‘Bthold,  1  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard.’ 

‘  And  why,  seeing  that  times  are  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty, 
do  they  that  know  him  not  see  his  days?’  'Oh  that  one  would 
hear  me.  Behold,  my  desire  is  that  the  Almighty  would  answer 
me.’  Such  are  some  of  the  perpetually  asceiuling  and  respond¬ 
ing  cries  of  Job.  We  only  refer  to  what  we  have  so  often  said 
before  for  the  purpose  ot  reminding  the  reader  how  moral  miser} 
is  brought  to  light  and  to  mind  by  material  and  temporal.  With 
the  multitudes  it  must  be  so.  Satan  stands  revealed  to  us  by  the 
eimisculation  ot  our  enjoyments  ;  we  are  '  led  up  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  that  we  may  be  tempted  of  the  devil he  comes  to  us  when 
we  are  '  an  hungred.’  It  is  ‘  in  the  far  countiy,’  debased  and 
despondent  in  the  swine-fields  amidst  the  husks,  that  we  re¬ 
member  our  Maker,  and  sigh  for  the  songs  in  tlie  night.  In 
|X)verty  what  depths  we  look  down  to,  what  possibilities  we  cry 
from  j  the  dilating  eye  roams  over  the  darkness  in  (piest  of  God. 
Our  misery  has  suggested  a  dreadful  question  :  Can  he  be  happy 
and  I  bt‘  thus?  ‘Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him/ 
Daring  thouglit,  '  My  desire  is  to  reason  with  him.* 

And  now,  in  reply  to  this  cry  of  the  human  heart,  ap2)ears 
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Elihii,  youthful  but  mighty.  He  comes  ns  a  sacred  moilemtor, 
he  comes  as  the  mediator.  Is  not  his  name  very  significant  ?  It 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  our  better-known  word,  Emanuel — 
literally,  it  is  ‘  the  light  of  God.*  Whence  has  he  come  ?  Where 
has  he  sat  while  the  whole  dispute  was  pending  ?  Here  at  last 
lie  appears,  and  from  him  fall  the  words  of  wisdom  in  which  the 
harsliness  of  the  friends  of  Job  is  reproved,  and  God’s  moral 
administration  is  vindicated.  How  radiant  and  free  are  these 
words.  As  yet  they  are  the  most  light-bearing  and  irradiating 
which  have  been  uttered,  save  those  which  Job  moans  forth  in 
liis  despair.  Job  had  wished  that  he  could  approach  the  Lord 
and  speak  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  neighbour.  *  Behold,'  says 
Elihu,  ‘  I  am  such  an  one  :  I  was  formed  out  of  the  clay  as  thou 
art;*  from  whicli  we  should  conceive  that  he  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  singular  majesty.  ‘  I  am  tlcy  laoatk  to  God*  literally. 

‘  My  terror  shall  not  make  thee  afraid.’ 

And  now,  without  daring  to  say  exactly  who  this  mysterious 
Elihu  was,  or  who  he  was  not,  we  are  (piite  certain  that  we  may 
tread  firmly  on  to  the  great  lesson  of  the  book,  not  saying  with 
Dr.  Hodges,  in  his  very  interesting  exposition  of  the  Hutchinsoni- 
anism  of  this  view,  that  Elihu  here  was  Christ.  We  no  more 
believe  that  than  that  Melchisedek  w.as  the  Christ.  We  say, 
however,  here  in  these  words  we  have  a  most  vivid  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  Christ  answers  the  call  of  despairing  and 
desponding  humanity.  ‘  I  am,  according  to  thy  wish,  in  God’s 
stead.’  ‘  1  am  the  Daysman,*  *  the  Mediator.*  *  I  can  lay  the 
hand  on  both.’  ‘Call  now,  and  I  will  answer.*  I  appi^ar  on 
God’s  behalf  and  on  thine.  I  appear  to  declare  and  to  con¬ 
demn.  ‘  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  Dce  under¬ 
standing.’ 

We  see  here,  then,  that  God  has  two  methods  of  meeting  and 
answering  man.  Those  two  methods  are,  power  and  i)er suasion. 
Thus,  in  the  book  and  the  characters  before  us,  we  behold  God 
replying  to  the  complaint  of  the  sorrowing  soul.  Smitten  with 
despondency,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  sinful  consciousness, 
man,  as  we  saw,  awakes  to  many  perceptions  ;  and  thus  God  is 
constantly  striving  to  reach  our  spirits.  Has  he  not  constantly 
pressed  himself  upon  us  ?  God  has  never  yet  to  us  unveiled  his 
power,  but  he  has  unveiled  his  desires  and  his  designs,  in  the 
nature  of  man  as  reasonable  and  ideal,  in  the  incessant  bound¬ 
ing  and  aspiration  of  his  spirit  to  regards  and  thoughts  beyond 
himself,  by  nature  and  by  grace  God  is  incessantly  insinuating 
himself  into  human  souls,  and  is  saying,  Poor  desponding  one, 
thou  art  my  child.  God  constantly  proclaims  within  the  heart 
of  his  child  that  it  is  more  to  him  than  a  creature.  In  this 
world,  indeed,  he  can  only  invest  it  and  environ  it  round  by  per- 
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suasion,  by  intlueiico.  Thus  with  Job  :  while  he  supposed  him- 
self  forsaken  of  God,  God  was  near  to  him  ;  God  was  renewing 
his  strength.  But  God’s  persuasion  resisted,  nothing  remains 
hut  the  answer  of  power.  God  replies  to  Job  by  two  methods — 
hv  Elihu  and  bv  liiinself.  The  answer  of  Elihu  is  a  kind  of  per- 
siiasion :  the  answer  of  God  is  power— obviously  the  only  answer 
possible  apart  from  an  extraoidinary  manifestation  of  himself. 
Ror  ouglit  we  to  fail  to  see  why  it  is  that  such  efforts  have  iK-en 
made  to  throw  doubts  round  the  chamcter  and  speech  of  Elihu, 
and  difficulties  rountl  the  reality  of  his  appearance  at  all.  No 
doubt  he  does  comjilete  the  scriptural  unity  of  the  whole  sacred 
piM.*in.  Elihu  is  the  reason,  the  response  of  the  poem. 

And  Christ  is  the  great  Elihu.  Christ  is  the  essential  Keason 
God.  Light  which  breaks  upon  the  mind  from  no  other 
<|uarter,  and  in  no  other  way,  breaks  forth  from  his  life  and 
from  his  cross.  Man  cries  to  God  :  cries  in  desolation  ;  cries 
in  despondency  ;  mourns  over  his  liereavement  and  desolation ; 
and  God  answers  the  cry  by  Christ.  This  is  no  doubt  the  lesson 
of  the  appearance  of  Elihu  :  the  Deliverer  and  the  Mediator 
would  come.  Suppose  this  Imok  to  Iw  the  production  of  Moses, 
writti‘U  in  the  wilds  of  Hond),  the  collected  measures  of  Osiaiiic 
traditi(Ui,  to  cheer  au<l  to  give  hope  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
Egyptian  Umdage,  or  when  jiassing  thnnigh  the  wilderness, 
clianted  by  ihidr  cam] >- tires,  or  recited  as  the  Sabbath  sunset 
died  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Sinai  ;  hoAv  it  W'Ould  give 
the  assurance  of  the  coming  Redeemer.  Suppose  it,  with 
Henler,  t4)  he  the  production  of  David  amidst  the  crags  of 
Engt'di ;  how  it  woidd  be  the  expression  of  his  hope  of 
deliverauci*  from  the  hand  of  Saul.  Suppose  it  to  l)e  the  pro- 
iluction  of  E7.ekiel,  written  to  cheer  Israel  in  its  captivitv ; 
how  the  nation  would  rise  from  this  portion  of  it  to  the 
clear,  sweet  assurance  of  coming  deliverance.  Thus  God  has 
ever  fi.xeil  the  world’s  attention  on  a  Redeemer,  a  human  em- 
hodiment  ot  his  own  perfections,  a  human  arm  of  Divine  strength. 
Ihe  bjKjk  ot  Job  is  completed  by  the  character  of  Elihu.  It  is 
the  Divine  les.son  taught  from  age  to  ago,  our  fathers’  consolation 
and  ours.  It  is  the  promise  ot  God.  As  Elihu  ap])ears,  we  hear 
the  rustling  ot  the  wrings  of  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
It  is  ever  our  argument.  We  beseechingly  appeal  to  God.  We 
cry,  out  of  ilespondency,  like  Philip,  ‘  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us.  It  is  Elihu  who  says,  ‘He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  h  ather.  It  is  Elihu  who  says,  ‘  Deliver  from  going 
down  to  the  pit  :  I  have  found  a  ransom.’  It  is  as  if  he  came 
m  answer  to  the  call  of  humanity,  and  said,  ‘  Conie  now,  and 
let  us  reason  together.’  ‘All  these  things  worketh  God  often¬ 
times  with  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit.’  Christ  is, 
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as  we  have  siiul  the  Essential  Reason  of  GikI,  the  everlasting 
‘  Wonl/  the  ‘  Manifestation.* 

How  very  cheering  it  nmst  have  been  to  tlie  mind  and  heart 
of  the  patriarch  to  hear  these  wonls;  words  in  which  all  the  con¬ 
solation  wliich  had  shone  through  his  soul  amidst  the  rents  of  its 
ruin,  in  scattered  and  arn^wy  light,  was  folded  up  and  presented 
to  him  with  authentication  :  the  Divine  providence ;  the  Divine 
pt‘rformance ;  *the  Rtsleemer;*  again,  ‘the  Ransom.*  We  think 
we  see  a  gleam  of  new'  hope  over  the  bronzed  face  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  patriarch  ;  we  see  a  drop  of  new  light  in  the  eye.  This  is 
friendship !  words  of  sympathy ;  w'ords  of  assurance ;  avoids 
from  the  lip  of  rei)roof  too,  but  folded  in  tenderness;  a  bright 
(inticipation  held  forth  by  the  Radiant  Stranger.  Surely  not 
out  of  place  are  the  w  ords  of  the  poet : — 

‘  Such  Jesus  is  !  and  sucli  his  grace. 

Oh  !  may  lie  smile  on  you  ; 

And  tell  him,  when  you  see  his  face, 

T  long  to  see  him  too.’ 

A  multitude  of  other  topics  press  upon  us,  but  w^e  must  for¬ 
bear,  for  the  present,  from  further  remark.  The  more  we  read 
of  this  book,  the  more  marvellously  inexhaustible  its  truths  and 
teachings  seem. 


JV. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  HEAVENS.* 

^  j^HlS  little  volume  is  elegantly  got  up.  The  illustrations  are 
JL  very  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  th(‘ production  of  a  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  man,  no  doubt  (juite  competent  to  enlighten 
and  interest  his  readers,  or,  should  he  lecture,  his  hearers.  Still, 
after  purchasing  the  volume,  we  are  constrained  to  say  w^e  felt 
disap[K)inted.  We  naturally  looked  for  information  upon  one 
subject,  and  we  found  the  book  gave  us  infoimation  upon 
another.  In  truth,  the  volume  differs  very  little  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  essay  upon  the  first  elementary  facts  of  astronomy.  We 
naturally  expected  that  it  would  describe  the  starry  heavens,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  and  enable  the  comparatively  illiterate 
and  uninitiated  in  the  science  of  the  telescope  to  discover  the 
greater  number  of  the  constellations.  We  wonder  that  no  pen 

*  The  Commoti  Sights  in  the  JleavenSy  and  how  to  See  and  Know  thorn,  by 
C’aptaiii  A.  \\\  Drayaoii,  K.A.  CIia|)maii  &  Hall. 

Heligio  Ckemiei,  The  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,  By  George  Wilaou. 
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has  been  employed  upon  this  pleasant  task  of  mapping  out  for 
youthful  eyes  the  nightly  heavens.  At  the  same  time,  we  belie  re 
the  only  method  for  obtaining  a  real  knowledge  is  by  a  piitient 
study  of  the  celestial  globe.  Tlie  volume  is  small,  and  of  a  very 
simple  character.  It  is  not  in  its  province  to  venture  into  any 
of  the  problems  and  more  remote  and  mysterious  fields  of  the 
science.  Tlie  following  interesting  passage  illustrates  Captain 
Drayson’s  thoughtful  method  at  once  of  conveying  and  eluci- 
<lating  information : — 

‘  From  the  experiments  of  various  philosophers  it  has  been  shown 
that,  when  a  magnet  is  made  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  it  will  cause 
many  substances  near  it,  as  w'ell  as  gases,  to  rotate  also.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  substances  should  be  themselves  perceptibly  mag¬ 
netic  ;  for  clay  and  wood  have  been  found  to  be  thus  influenced. 
May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  causes  in  some 
way  the  rotation  of  the  various  planets  ?  and  may  we  not  have 
become  acquainted  wdth  an  effect  only,  when  we  speak  of  gravity,  and 
the  laws  of  gravity  ?  Tlie  individual  who  observed  the  effect  of  an 
electro- magnet,  might  possibly  at  first  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
battery  was  the  instrument  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  the  piece  of 
iron  which  attracted  the  various  metals  placed  near  it;  for  the  more 
tee  can  trace  effects  to  other  effects,  the  nearer  we  must  he  to  causes. 

‘  The  sun  is  spherical,  and  rotates  upon  an  axis,  and  thus  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  planets.  A  question  which  naturally  arises 
here  is,  whether  the  sun  is  entirely  independent  as  regards  its  source 
of  heat-giving  pow’er ;  or  is  it  connected  by  some  subtle  means  with 
another  orb?  Is  the  sun,  in  fact,  a  planet  to  some  other  sun?  and 
is  our  earth,  and  are  the  other  planets,  but  the  satellites  of  our 
sun  ? 

‘We  have  seen  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  spots 
on  the  sun  produce  some  effects  of  a  magnetic  and  electric  character 
upon  our  earth ;  and  we  are  by  this  fact  prepared  to  believe  that 
there  are  agencies  at  work  in  the  universe  of  a  subtlety  and  power 
beyond  our  present  know  ledge  or  experience.  Thus  the  sun  may  be 
influenced  in  a  measure  by  some  distant  twinkling  star,  which  is  yet 
a  mysterious  link  between  our  sun  and  other  portions  of  creation. 

‘If  there  were  an  inhabitant  on  one  of  Neptune’s  satellites,  he 
might  not  think  much  ot  the  influence  of  our  sun  upon  his  primarv 
planet,  and  he  might  be  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  variations 
m  light  and  darkness  which  occurred. 

‘Some  observers  have  supposed  that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
sun  do  not  give  an  equal  quantity  of  light.  If  this  belief  be  a  truth, 
it  would  give  some  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  not 
entirely  independent ;  for  we  might  conclude  that  there  was  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  winter  on  the  sun,  and  thus  that  one  hemisphere  (the 
brightest)  was  then  enjoying  summer,  and  the  other  possessing 
winter.’ 

W  e  have  often  felt  that,  profound  and  awful  indeed  as  is  the 
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study  of  Astronomy  in  its  more  scientific  ivlations,  it  is  disgrace¬ 
ful  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  friendly  wanderers  wdio  return 
to  visit  us  night  by  night,  and  season  by  season.  To  bo  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  science  requires,  as  our  writer  truly  says, 
little  more  than  eyes,  a  telescope,  and  a  few  minutes*  attention. 
As  certainly  as  a  man  may  enjoy  a  long  walk  w  ithout  a  know¬ 
ledge  either  of  anatomy  or  of  the  law  s  of  mechanics,  so  a  man 
may  enjoy  the  constant  appearance  of  the  mysterious  marvels  of 
the  skies.  And  not  only  is  it  somewhat  shameful  to  us  that  W’O 
do  not  know  the  forms,  it  Ls  not  less  so  that  we  do  not  know 
something  of  the  causes  of  varying  astronomical  places  and  ap¬ 
pearances. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  probable  that  no  man  would  l>e  long 
allowed  to  pursue  a  discourse  on  a  topic  like  the  present  without 
being  questione<l  as  to  the  utility  of  such  studies.  Why?  it  will 
no  doubt  l>e  said,  why,  with  wandering  w  ing  pursue  your  flight 
from  world  to  world  ?  Wliy  not  fix  the  eye  on  tlie  earth  and  on 
the  objects  of  attention  wdiich  absorb  the  attention  here?  Why 
attempt  at  all  a  speculation  l)eyond  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  ? 
In  an  age  like  this,  what  purpose  do  you  intend  to  subserve  by 
observing  those  bodies  so  dimly  seen,  removed  so  far  from  us  in 
space,  and  so  insignificant  in  their  relation  to  our  human  being  ? 

And  in  reply  to  this  (question  it  might  be  instantly  replied 
that  all  things  are  not  to  be  regarded  so.  UsE !  What  is  the 
of  a  flower  ?  and  yet  a  poor  man  wdll  fre(|uently  lay  out  a 
penny  upon  one.  What  is  the  use  of  a  glorious  painting — a 
Murillo,  a  Claude,  a  Turner,  or  a  Wilkie  ?  and  yet  w  e  hang 
them  in  our  best  rooms,  and  in  the  most  chosen  places  of  our 
land.  What  is  the  u^e  of  a  rainbow  ?  and  yet  we  greet  it ; — of  a 
glorious  sunset  ?  and  yet  w  e  stay  to  look  at  it of  a  bin^s  song  ? 
and  yet  we  halt  to  listen  to  it,  even  in  the  depths  of  a  wood  in  a 
dark  night.  We  must  not  restrict  all  our  feelings  and  thoughts 
merely  to  the  marketable  commodity  of  utilitarianism. 

And  yet  we  may  say  the  subject  is  useful.  It  is  impossible  to 
lift  up  the  eye  to  magnificent  objects  without  elevation  of  the 
soul.  All  that  tends  to  exalt  the  human  thought  is  useful ;  all 
that  touches  the  chords  of  deep  feeling  is  useful  ;  all  that  stirs 
the  highest  impulses,  or  awakens  most  momentous  questionings 
is  useful ;  all  that  (piickens  the  human  heart  to  its  best  destiny, 
or  colours  it  with  the  most  gorgeous  lights  and  shades,  or  leatls 
it  in  w  onderful  and  varied  wanderings  through  the  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple,  whether  those  aisles  be  illuminated  by  the 
flashing  of  planets  over  the  dark  arch  of  the  intermediate  space® 
or  through  the  veins  and  tubes  of  the  leaf  or  the  flower,  all  must 
be  useful. 
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AHtroiuyniy,  there  are  some  thoughts  whicli  all  persons — cer¬ 
tainly  all  persons  not  merely  educated,  but  of  any  degree  of 
sensibility  or  feeling,  must  have  experienced.  As  for  instan^, 
first,  the  profound  and  unvarying  calm  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
shining  constantly  the  same  over  the  mutations  and  tumults  of 
the  earth.  To  mast  observers  their  places  never  seem  to  change, 
We  know  nothing  so  atfecting  (and  we  have  felt  it  so),  as  to  be 
stricken  by  a  great  yrief,  a  great  bevedveinenty  a  great  unbelief, 
and  to  go  out  lx?ueath  the  night,  and  look  up  at  those  calm, 
bright,  awful  solitudes  ;  always  the  same,  standing  in  the  village 
churchyard,  or  in  the  cemetry  of  some  crowded  metropolitan 
city,  threa<ling  your  way  among  the  mountain  lonelinesses  or 
forest  silences,  or  in  the  stillness  of  your  own  garden.  How  deep 
their  hush  !  how  profound  their  calm  !  Who  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  thought  that  while  all  is  evanescence  and  change 
here,  there  exists  mere  no  apparent  change,  except  the  to  its 
almost  imperceptible  motion  ?  They  shine  as  if  for  ever.  The 
Chaldean  hailed  the  same  ‘  Bootes  leading  his  hunting  dogs 
through  the  leiish  of  sidereal  fire.'  Those  stars  gleamed  on  the 
armour  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  lit  up  the  Covenanters*  glen  ; 
stn*amt‘d  into  the  dungeon  of  the  martyr  ;  shone  on  the  battle¬ 
field  afUT  the  tight,  and  gave  a  more  purple  horror  to  the  red 
gore  on  the  ocean  after  the  tempest ;  on  the  ‘Mayflower*  with  its 
exiled  hind  to  the  pine  forests  of  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and  over  the 
traveller  Drake  on  the  Thames,  returning  from  his  world  voyage. 
Or  agjiiu,  secoiiil,  the  simple  mind  will  be  no  less  struck  by  their 
ayldness  than  their  calm.  They  never  shine  with  the  light  of 
sympathy  ;  they  minister  mostly  to  the  wailings  of  desj^air,  like 
the  sad  faces  of  dead  friends  who  look  mournfully  on  us  through 
tlie  rent  clouds  of  a  melancholy  dreamland.  There  are  few  who 
cannot  uttcT  the  exclamation  attributed  to  Carlyle,  although  we 
understiind  he  has  repudiated  it :  ‘  Eh  !  it’s  a  sad  sight.^  Should 
we  not  pity  the  man  who  in  his  sorrows  could  only  look  up  to 
the  infinite  and  awful  stars  ;  their  cold  beauty  repels  all  love  and 
scares  away  all  consolation  ;  ilrops  a  cold  veil  over  all  sympathy. 
You  may  hearken,  but  unless  you  have  had  a  message  from 
beyond  the  stars,  "there  is  no  voice  nor  any  to  answer' 

And  yet  a  third  feehng  which  penetrates  us  as  we  look  up  is 
infinity — there  is  no  end,  there  is  no  bound,  there  is  no 
numlx'nng  those  hosts  whatever  they  are, — whatever  their 
character  or  their  destiny,  they  are  numberless.  We  do  not 
need  the  aid  of  geometry  or  arithmetic, — they  tend  indeed 
rather  to  confuse  the  simple  mind  ;  the  spirit  must  be  over- 
whehnod  with  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  lost  in  the- 
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immeasurable  and  illimitable  length  of  spaces  and  worlds.  It 
is  this  which  in  every  age  has  overpowered  man.  ‘Wlien  I 
consider  tlie  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers  :  the  moon  and  the’ 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  V  Begin  to 
reflect,  and  you  must  bo  lost ;  it  is  only  splendid  ignorance  and 
learned  insensibility  that  needs  at  all  to  be  spurred  or  goaded 
through  the  universe  by.  the  sound  of  unmeaning  numbers ; 
there  they  are  beyond  all  counting — blazing  fires,  eternal 
torches — shining  over  the  dark  and  pale  like  cope ;  they 
fret  the  infinite  arch;  they  brighten,  dazzle,  and  disappear  1 
And  there  we  see  that  long  stream  of  splendid  light  tradition 
has  called  the  milky-way.  How  high  !  how  vast  all  spread  out! 
Doubtless,  these  are  letters  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  that 
man  may  read  in  their  glory  his  infinity. 

These  are,  then,  thoughts  familiar  to  every  mind ;  all  who 
have  ever  at  any  time  cast  an  intelligent  eye  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  will  have  received  these  intimations  of  the  magnificence 
of  nature,  and  the  meanness  of  man.  But  many  have  not  been 
at  all  satisfied  with  this  initial  view  ;  they  have  determined  with 
more  or  less  modesty  to  sound  the  celestial  spaces — to  stretch  an 
ambitious  wing,  and  wander  unrestrained  through  this  infinity  of 
worlds.  Hence  has  originated  a  (juestion,  now  for  upwards  of  a 
century  fn^piently  mooted  at  intervals — Whether  or  not  the 
planets  are  inhabited  worlds  ?  A  (piestion  which  as  yet  science  is 
certainly  wholly  unprepanid  to  answer,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  but  which  has  been  lately  made  to  assume  a  greater 
interest  in  a  literary  aspect,  from  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Essay 
on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  by  Dr.  Whewell,  and  the  rejoinder 
by  Sir  David  Brewster.  We  have  perused  both,  and  many 
of  the  reviews  of  both,  with  great  interest.  We  sat  down 
to  the  perusal,  with  an  instinctive  faith  strong  within  us,  of  the 
inhabitability  of  the  starry  worlds ;  and  on  the  whole,  no  word 
lias  at  all  sliaken  our  belief,  or  given  a  greater  certainty  or 
probability  to  it.  But  we  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  for  several  reasons ;  among  others,  we  have  been 
amused  in  noticing,  how  upon  a  point  of  opinion,  where  so 
little  evidence  on  either  side  can  possibly  be  adduced,  and  none 
of  a  final  and  absolute  character,  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  and 
assumption  has  been  called  into  play.  Certainly  no  language 
can  be  more  calm  and  dignified  than  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Whewell ;  it  is  language  evidently  well  weighed  ;  it  is  gentle¬ 
manly,  scholarly,  and  overflowing  with  unostentatious  piety  ;  ho 
avows  his  purpose  in  writing  to  be  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion ;  he  writes  in  no  dogmatic  spirit.  Yet,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  the  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly,  do  not 
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Jupiter, 

*  A  comet !  a  comet !  a  kingdom  for  a  comet ! ' 

A  comet,  that  we  might  struie  his  body  and  fly,  Mj\zeppa-like, 
through  the  planetary  system,  ailling  at  each  of  the  larger  planets 
by  the  way.  Such  a  ride  would  even  exceed  that  famous  ono 
which  F estus  and  Lucifer  held  together  on  those  dreadful  steeds, 
Buiii  and  Darkness.  A  comet !  Well,  but  imagination  and 
science,  bearing  the  telescope  onwards,  are  just  such  a  pair 
of  steeds  as  we  need.  Imagination  sweeps  on  elliptic  wing 
through  the  whole  arc  of  the  system,  while  science  gives  weight, 
and  body,  and  law,  and  holds  the  reins  of  consistency  and  truth. 
Thus  we  may 

**  Through  the  palpable  obscure  J 
Find  out  a  way.** 

Thus  we  may  safely  drift  through  the  vast  celestial  Pacific  ;  thus 
we  may  hover  over  those  spheres  lit  up  oidy  by  the  fires  of  the 
Nebula*.  While  new  systems  of  suns  and  stars  rush  swiftly  on 
our  astonished  vision,  darting  through  orbit  after  orbit,  we  may 
note  the  swcaying  and  rocking  to  and  fro  of  the  mighty  fires,  and 
from  the  height  we  attain,  read  in  their  oscillations,  and  hear  in 
their  vibrations  only  their  mutual  security. 

Here  we  art*,  for  instance,  on  the  surhice  oi  Jupiter.  When  wo 
left  Mercury  and  Venus,  we  removed  from  the  intense  torrid  heat 
of  the  system.  We  could  not  notice  as  we  swept  along  how  kindly 
the  atmospheres  girdled  our  own  planet ;  how  she  in  fact  occupied 
the  very  choicest  place  in  relation  to  the  .solar  light  and  heat, 
situated  in  the  Temperate  Zone  and  guarded  by  more  loving  in¬ 
fluences  than  those  wanting  on  her  sister  planets ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  .seem  w^e  are  in  a  vast  ice  world,  a  mighty 
realm  of  Antarctic  snow,  and  waste  of  water.  What  awful 
regions  ;  and  yet  how  gorgeous  !  The  stars  rise,  and  in  three  or 
four  hours  they  set  from  our  vision  ;  but  not  as  we  have  .seen 
them  on  our  earth,  gradually,  but  precipitately  they  rush  down, 
dazzling  the  eye  and  bewildering  the  .sense ;  and  thus,  most 
strangely  to  the  eye,  the  heavens  keep  up  a  perpetual  pantomimic 
dance,  an  everlasting  mercurial  activity,  and  yet  heavens  never 
.so  gorgeous  as  we  have  seen  them  on  our  Homo  Planet,  because 
we  are  now  so  much  further  from  the  sun.  Strange  indeed,  and 
vividly  beautiful  those  four  moons,  two  white  and  one  blue,  and 
the  fourth  orange ;  and  how  marvellous  ;  for  look  I  do  not  their 
shadow's  fall  in  four  different  directions  at  once  ?  Or  darting  from 
the  planet  itself,  let  us  visit  one  of  the  satellites  ;  and  then  what 
a  scene  !  Three  moons  rising  over  our  head  in  succession  in  all 
their  diversified  pha.se.s.  See  a  crescent  moon,  a  gibl)ou8  moon, 
and  a  full  moon  shining  in  the  .same  sky,  and  the  nearest  with 
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twice  the  diameter  of  our  moou  to  us  j  and  there  see  Jupiter 
hanging  vast  and  magnificent  in  the  sky.  That  sky  how  black, 
since  no  atmosphere  surrounds  us  ;  and  over  the  wild  and  mar- 
velloiis  waste  each  star  that  pierces  through  the  dark,^  sliining 
with  the  brilliancy  of  ten  thousand  concentrated  diamonds. 
Such  are  the  commingled  dreams  of  science  and  imagination. 
We  cannot  refuse  to  indulge  in  them.  Who  has  not  speedily 
been  lost,  as  walking  on  the  lonely  heath,  or  among  the  starlit 
hills,  his  eye  has  wandered  to  Saturn.  The  mind  loses  itself  in 
speculations  on  its  rings — those  stupendous  annular  appendages 
arching  over  the  heavens  of  that  superb  planet — it  would  seem  to 
the  understanding  an  Hindoo  realm  of  grotesque  and  startling 
inequalities.  What  vast  Himalayan  solitudes  are  demonstrated 
to  cover  its  surface ;  desert  realms  with  the  mighty  cleft  and 
hollow,  never  the  receptacles  of  sunny  light  like  our  planet,  and 
many,  we  may  suppose,  the  whole  year  of  fifteen  periods,  equal 
to  our  year,  the  abode  of  dreamless  darkness, — a  planet  broken  by 
mountiiins,  where  no  verdure  shines,  no  greenness,  no  plant, 
eternal  sterility :  the  terrific  idea,  the  terrific  sensation,  the  wild, 
capricious  and  grotevsque  thoughts  will  haunt  the  spirit  as  we 
fancy  nature  in  her  rudest  form,  in  scenes 

“  Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow 
That  fell  a  thousand  centuries  ago.” 

For  over  those  planets  sweep  tempests  like  those  which  vex  our 
world  ;  the  thunder  rings  there,  if  it  peals  amidst  mountains  un¬ 
inhabited  and  solitary  save  to  their  own  echoes  ;  the  lightnings 
gleam  and  play,  if  they  strike  only  the  still  cliff,  rearing  itself  in 
a  waste  of  waves ;  fearful  seas !  what  moons  tremble  over  and 
mirror  tlieir  forms  upon  them  !  What  skies  and  stars,  and  am¬ 
brosial  murmurings  run  along  their  cliffs  wdth  the  still  sweet 
murmur  we  have  known  on  our  shores  and  seas,  but  shall  we 
siiy,  touching  no  heart,  and  awakening  no  mental  or  sympathetic 
response ! 

And  it  will  bo  well  to  reineml>er  that  while  Mercury  and  Venus 
n'Ceive  more  light  and  heat  from  our  sun  than  our  earth,  Jupiter 
at  485,000,000  miles  distance,  receives  25  times  less  heat  and 
light;  Saturn  at  890,000,000  miles  distant,  receives  81  times 
less  heat  and  light;  Uranus  at  1 ,800,000,000,  receives  324  times 
less  heiit  and  light ;  and  Neptune  at  3,000,000,000,  receives  784 
times  less  heat  and  light.  In  the  presence  of  facts  like  these, 
tlie  enquiry  presses  itself.  Are  thev  inhabited,  and  how*  can  they 
be  inhabited  ?  ‘ 

And  yet  w’e  may  arrive  at  the  idea  that  the  whole  universe 
may  be  disposed  by  the  Almighty  Framer  for  the  development 
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and  education  of  separate  and  varied  organisms.  It  is  possible 
that  some  may  be  entirely  uneducated,  and  others  partially  so, 
but  that  all  may  be  a  means  of  developing  the  great  Creator’s 
wisdom  and  glory.  And  hence  those  very  circumstances  of 
atmospheric  and  a(|uarian  singularity  may  be  a  means  most 
favourable  to  the  elucidation  of  various  casts  and  tones  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Our  world  hjus  l)een  the  centre  (which  we  call  a  system 
or  systems)  of  civilization.  Every  (][uarter  of  the  world  has  been 
favourable  to  the  development  of  some  system  in  harmony  with 
its  character,  and  every  such  system  of  civilization  has  told 
beyond  itself  upon  the  mass  of  the  world’s  great  populations — 
the  Egyptic,  the  Athenic,  the  Roman,  the  Celtic,  the  British. 
Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  Coleridge  has  finely  foreshadowed,  to 
the  Divine  mind  the  whole  universe  lies  on  a  plane.  We  have  no 
more  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  to  him  the  whole  universe  takes 
shape  and  foiTn,  than  we  have  that  humanity  takes  shape,  and 
that  the  ideas  of  form  attach  themselves  to  all  things  we  know. 
We  see  how  all  things  are  enclosed  in  circles.  We  see  how  the 
circle  rises  spire  beyond  spire.  All  things  seem  to  be  wonderfully 
enclosed  in  some  general  and  all-sweeping,  all-pervading  law. 
There  is  a  vertical  principle  by  which  our  sun  and  all  our  planets 
arc  swept  along  through  space  to  some  fatal  centre  beyond 
themselves.  And  so  also  other  systems  feel  the  circumvolving 
law.  Motion  is  felt  not  only  throughout  the  universe,  but  the 
motion  of  every  revolving  orb  tells  upon  the  most  distant  orb  in 
space.  Motion  is  omnipresent !  Motion  is  electric !  And  we 
may  well  conceive  from  what  we  can  know  of  the  laws  of  motion 
that  there  is  neither  sound  nor  movement,  in  this  or  any  other 
world,  that  does  not  impress  the  distant  centre  with  its  i^ower. 
How  easy,  then,  it  is  to  conceive  the  uses  of  the  distant  planets, 
and  to  apprehend  certain  normal  existences  as  located  on  them ; 
for  ourselves  we  know  that  we  do  not,  as  a  planet,  occupy  a 
place  in  the  high  street  of  the  universe ;  but  while  we  dare  not, 
with  exaggerating  presumption,  over-estimate  the  place  we 
occupy,  neither  do  we  dare  to  depreciate  ourselves  or  our  place. 
We  are  amongst  the  wonderful  relations  of  time  and  space,  or  we 
may  say  space  is  the  great  sea  ;  matter  is  the  wood  out  of 
which  the  vessel  is  built,  and  time  is  the  rudder  with  which  God 
guides  the  great  vessel  through  the  great  deep.  Our  planet  is 
a  little  isolated  and  insulated  ball,  yet  not  more  so  than  Neptune’s 
perpetual  and  hyperborean  night,  or  Saturn’s  solitary,  although 
I  curtained  by  so  gorgeous  and  magnificent  an  atmosphere.  We 
I  are,  indeed,  where  God  placed  us,  and  we  know  that  love  for 
isolated  meanness  has  ever  been  the  tendency  of  his  will. 
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The  second  book  mentioned  below  has  an  inherent  claim  o* 
equal  value  that  should  entitle  it  to  a  place  by  the  side* 
of  the  volume  of  Dr.  Angus  ;  but  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the* 
preface  connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  publication  altogether 
too  curious  to  be  passed  by ; — 

*  The  following  pages  were  privately  printed,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  author’s  friends,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  donations 
towards  a  fund  for  providing  school  accommodation  for  the  district 
of  Pickwick,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  containing  a  very  considerable 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  labourers  and  quarrymen. 

‘  Subscriptions  have  now  been  obtained  by  this  and  other  means 
which  willf  it  is  helm  ed^  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  Grants  he 
adequate  to  the  erection  of  the  proposed  school^  ivhich  ivill  he  at  once 
coinmenced. 

•  It  is  now  contemplated  to  apphj  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
license  the  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  as  a  place  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Divine  service,  until  church  accommodation  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  can  be  provided.’ 

To  aid  in  this  object  is  the  puiqiosc  of  the  publication  of  this, 
volume,  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Grant  of  Government — an  illustration,  one  of  a  thousand,  no 
doubt,  which  might  be  cited  showing  how  Government  grants 
do  in  fact  mean  the  rearing  of  jiarish  churches.  The  preface  of 
Mr.  Knapp  is  one  of  the  most  cool  admissions  of  this  unright¬ 
eousness  we  have  met  with  at  all  hitherto. 

Dr.  Angus's  book  is  of  quite  another  character ;  it  is,  in  many 
particidars,  the  best ;  it  is  without  any  question  the  cheapest 
volume  on  the  English  language  hitherto  published ;  it  is  very 
compiehensive,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  topic  connected  with 
the  English  language  and  grammar  wdiicli  does  not  receive  some 
elucidation  in  this  portable  volume.  It  is  a  kind  of  Justinian 
Coile  of  grammar,  yet  the  book  wants  rest  and  halting  places ; 
tlie  iiulustrious  author  compiles  but  never  composes ;  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  accumulative  rather  than  analytical,  and  discreet  rather 

*  t  JIand-hook  of  the  Enghsh  Tongue  :  for  the  use  of  Students  and  others. 
By  Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Examiner  in  English  Language,. 
Literature,  and  History  to  the  University  of  London.  Keligiou# 
Tract  Society. 

2  Boots  and  Bamifications ;  or.  Extracts  from  various  Books  Explana¬ 
tory  of  the  Deriration  or  Meaning  of  divers  Words,  By  AbtHUK 
John  Knapp,  «Iohn  Murray. 
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tlian  constructive  ;  lie  states  everything  boldly  and  concisely. 
T1  le  illustrative  quotations  are  most  copious.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  some  space  devoted  to  the  varieties  of  English 
dialects,  for  without  some  knowledge  of  this  department  of  our 
language  any  such  work  must  be  incomplete  ;  the  stream,  also, 
of  our  national  literature,  as  illustrative  of  the  .changes  in  the 
tongue,  is  not  (piite  complete,  and  we  ciin  well  understand  this 
arises  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  volume  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  yet  with  these  and  several  other  deductions  it  is  a  most 
patient  and  painstaking  volume. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  hopeful  circumstance  that  so  much 
attention  is  now  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  minute  analysis  of  its  elements  and  the  pliilosophy  of 
its  usages,  and  whether  in  the  desultory  study  of  ethnological 
or  etymological,  or  grammatical  relations,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  interest  of  the  study.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  things  enables  us  to  use  them  best, 
and  no  doubt  many  men  have  written  admirable  English  and 
spoken  it  with  great  grace  and  felicity,  who  were  but  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  rules  and  modes  of  speech  ;  we  have  taken 
occasion  recently  to  say  how  profoundly  interesting,  how'ever,  Ls 
the  study,  and  how  disgniceful  it  is  that  any  intelligent  person 
should  be  unacquainted  either  with  the  history  of  the  means  by 
which  the  nation  grew  in  strength  and  wealth,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  its  language.  We  trust  that 
the  volume  before  us  will  be  printed  in  another  form  more  suit¬ 
able  to  a  jiennanent  place  in  the  library.  Dr.  Angus  having 
done  so  much  may  do  more  ;  he  usually  simply  states  the  law  of 
usage,  w  ithout  entering  at  all  into  analytical  distpiisition.  We 
are  desirous  of  regarding  this  l>ook  as  every  way  the  best ; 
but  there  are  some  aspt‘cts  in  which  we  should  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  as  a  students  book  to  Fowler,*  and  to  the  shorter  work 
of  Harrison  ;  "f  the  volumes  of  Latham  are  very  expensive,  and 
the  first  volume  is  rather  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  local 
ethnology  ;  the  volume  of  Marsh  is  American,  and  luis  all  the 
characteristics  of  American  books  ;  it  is  a  book  of  altogether 
another  order — dissertations  rather  than  infonnation — and  it  may 
be  presumed  we  need  not  go  to  New  York  for  infonnation  upon 
the  structure  of  our  tongue.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to 
regard  the  volume  of  Dr.  Angus  as  every  way  the  best  of  its 
kind  ;  it  docs  want  the  strong  grasp  of  a  mind  athletic  in  philo- 

*  ‘  The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms,  with  a  History  of 
its  Origin  and  Development.*  By  William  Fowler. 

t  *  The  Kiae,  Progress,  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English  Language.* 
By  the  Kev.  Matthew  Harrison,  A.M. 
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logical  gymnastics,  but  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as  rather, 
we  presume,  the  recreation  of  the  author  than  a  professional 
work.  It  is  eminently  a  compilation,  though  an  admirable  one  ; 
thus  our  author  controverts  the  celebrated  dogma  of  Home  Tooke, 
that  primitive  roots  were  nouns,  names  of  things.  He  says  this  is  a 
mistake,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  reilection  will  show  that  the  origin 
of  all  language  must  have  been  in  names,  and  that  an  act  or  a 
cjualitycould  only  have  been  represented  by  some  likeness  to  some¬ 
thing.  The  very  instances  cited  by  Dr.  Angus  are  illustrations  of 
this. 

Letters  and  Words — words  and  letters !  We  have  used  both  with 
considerable  fluency  ;  but  how  seldom  it  occurs  to  us  to  think  of 
the  mystery  of  both.  How  wonderful  that  man  should  be  able 
to  generalize  and  to  concentrate  all  sounds  into  an  arbitrary 
alphal)et ;  and  how  amazing  that  he  should  be  able  to  bind  up 
those  sounds  into  language ;  truly  amazing  that  consentaneously 
through  all  ages  man  should  be  able  to  see  in  certain  rude 
marks  all  things  necessary  for  the  union  of  understandings! 
Nay  I  we  say,  do  but  think  of  it — those  curious  signs  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  genii  of  laughter  or  of  tears — twenty-six  uncouth 
shapes  on  paper  do  what  they  like  with  us — signs  and  serenades, 
sobs  and  sentiments,  all  wait  upon  them  ;  they  are  like  twenty- 
.six  arches  bridging  over  the  great  rivers  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  helping  us  to  pass  and  repass  ;  they  are  the  telegraphic 
wires,  mysterious  signals,  yet  known  only  to  the  initiated,  by 
which  separated  forms  and  frames  hold  intercourse  with  each 
other.  It  is  amazing ! — we  are  separated  from  our  readers. 
Between  us  and  them  there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  and  yet  they  know 
us  by  language !  It  is  amazing — we  put  signs  on  paper,  and  they 
are  comprehended  in  Australia,  in  America !  What  a  proof  is 
language  of  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  mind! 
A  word  is  to  mind  what  a  body  is  to  life.  We  know  the  mind 
])y  its  words.  Since  man  ciin  speak  in  language — can  invent  and 
arrange  an  alphabet  and  a  grammar,  we  are  certain  that  mind 
has  independent  existence.  You  may  follow  in  the  wake  of 
certiiin  philosophers,  and  say  man  is  an  animal  that  makes 
exchanges  ;  Whately  has  said  that  that  he  is  an  animal  that 
wears  a  hat;  an  animal  that  cooks  his  food  ;  you  cannot  say  he  is 
an  animal  that  talks  and  writes — He  does  this  because  he  is 
not  an  animal.  ^  And  very  strange  is  the  insatiable  desire  seen 
in  man  to  chronicle  his  thoughts,  and  his  ideas,  and  his  deeds — 
his  thoughts,  his  philosophy,  his  feelings,  his  poetry,  his  deeds,  his 
history.  W  e  have  brought  our  pen  to  perfection,  indeed,  from 
the  laborious  quipos  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  rands  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  stylos  of  the  more  ancient  ancients! 
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Wonderful  the  distance  between  a  grey  goose  quill  and  these 
early  and  primeval  modes  of  immortalizing  deeds  and  things  ; 
and  great  the  distance  between  the  quill  and  the  literal  *  pen  of 
iron/  The  very  desire  to  use  a  pen,  to  compel  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  the  solid  rock,  the  papyrus,  or  the  paper  to  receive  the 
record — what  a  superiority  it  stamps  on  man  ;  it  individualizes 
him  surely,  and  sets  him  apart  among  all  creatures !  Man  writes 
histories,  records  emotions  and  thoughts,  notes  facts,  invents 
numbers  and  notation.  We  must  confess  it,  when  we  see  man 
doing  all  this,  we  quite  lose  all  patience  with  the  progressive 
development  school.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  deeds 
of  the  most  sagacious  animals  and  the  achievements  of  the  pen. 
The  pen  gives  individuality  to  man.  The  pen  reveals  to  us  that 
if  man  is  gregarious,  his  sympathies  and  affinities  are  spiritual ; 
his  heart  beats  for  lofty  company  ;  he  shakes  hands  over  the 
vast  abyss  and  gulf  of  ages ;  he  converses  across  mountain 
chains  and  seas  ;  and  walks  his  spirit  tlirough  a  city  while  his 
body  is  in  the  desert.  But  what  is  most  interesting,  and  what  we 
want  to  impress  on  our  readers  is,  that  the  pen  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  cultivating  the  gift  that  is  within,  and  that  it  does 
for  us  what  thinking  alone  cannot  do ;  for  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  thinking  alone,  and  thinking  and  writing.  It 
is  most  true  that  we  have  not  so  much  interest  in  any  thought 
after  we  have  parted  with  it ;  hence  it  is  such  weary  work  even 
to  copy  our  own  productions  ;  the  tnitli  is,  we  have  parted  with 
tliem,  and  they  are  no  longer  ours.  Coleridge,  the  greatest  man 
of  our  time,  seemed  to  do  so  little  because  he  emptied  his  mind 
of  its  impressions  on  the  subjects  engrossing  his  attention  by 
talking  about  them  ;  and  when  he  liad  talked  upon  them  to  the 
extent  of  his  interest,  he  did  not  care  to  touch  them  again.  For 
tlic  same  reason  men  of  genius  are  ever  intolerant  of  their  works  ; 
they  do  not  contemplate  them  witli  pleasure,  because  the  mind 
is  moving  onwards  to  other  fields  and  occupations.  It  is  only 
the  dunce  who,  like  the  Irishman,  keeps  walking  to  and  fro 
over  the  same  piece  of  ground  on  his  journey,  ‘  because  it  is  such 
a  pleasant  little  bit.*  The  men  who  feel  any  interest  in  their 
own  perfonnances,  six  months  after  these  performances,  write  in 
the  vanity  of  their  spirits  the  epitaph  of  their  powers.  We  can 
conceive  that  some  things  we  have  committed  to  paper  may  1)C 
interesting  to  us  from  their  connection  with  our  dearest  affec¬ 
tions,  otherwise — except  it  Ikj  to  feel  that  eyes  oioiu  closed 
looked  over  our  shoulders  while  we  wrote,  or  that  we  may  reach 
a  period  when  we  are  able  to  say,  *  How  badly  I  wrote  then* — 
we  should  take  our  papers  and  our  letters  and  make  every  line 
into  an  auto  da  fl — bum  them  !  glad  to  see  our  miserable  words 
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brought  to  an  end  Write !  It  exercises  thought ;  it  corrects, 
thought.  Use  the  pen  to  ventilate  the  mind.  It  is  a  good  plan 
for  a  youth  to  maintain  some  correspondence  with  a  young 
friend — we  meiin  of  his  own  sex.  The  experiment  tried  upon  the 
other  sex  is  rather  dangerous,  and  has  not  been  found  to  answer 
the  desired  end  so  well.  And  so  w^e  say  his  own  sex.  If  two 
youths  agree  to  write  down  and  exchange  their  impressions  of 
lx)oks,  of  society,  of  life,  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  ot  what  they 
do  and  feel,  we  venture  to  say  that  more  will  come  out  of  such  a 
plan  than  any  other  method  of  mental  and  moral  improvement 
and  progress.  How  hai'd  it  is  to  most  people  to  write  a  letter. 
How  many  persons  even  can  express  themselves  with  the  tongue 
who  cannot  frame  a  sentence  with  the  pen.  Tlius  one  ot  the  first 
uses  it  subserves  is,  that  it  become  a  mental  discipline.  Writing 
puts  our  tlioughts  in  harness.  If  you  have  any  new  ideas, 
strange  ideas,  wild  ideas,  put  them  on  paper.  Let  us  look  at 
them,  define  them,  shape  them.  Writing  is  to  the  mind  life 
what  elocution  is  to  the  l)ody  life — it  teaches  the  selection  of 
words,  it  taxes  fluency,  it  taxes  propriety.  We  never  quarrel  with 
a  preacher  for  writing  his  sermons  ;  we  have  quarreled  with  hun¬ 
dreds  for  learning  them  or  reading  them.  The  pen  teaches  us 
true  concision,  and  arrangement.  The  pen  introduces  us  to 
ourselves  ;  mentally  it  colonizes  for  us  a  new  world ;  it  is 
our  Columbus.  It  gives  a  fence  and  boundary  to  the  world 
for  discovery,  and  so  is  oiu*  Numa,  our  lawgiver. 

The  pen  is  more  than  this  ;  it  Ls,  we  say,  a  great  revealer, — it 
is  also  a  great  consoler.  The  pen  is  the  best  means  we  know  of 
for  lowering  the  moral,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  material  tempe¬ 
rature  of  a  great  sufferer.  The  women  talk  about  having  a 
good  cry.  It  would  perhaps  do  them  as  much  good  if  they 
could  have  a  good  write.  It  is  not  a  very  safe  thing  to  pour 
one’s  griefs  into  human  ears.  Secrets  burn  a  hole  in  the  ears, 
and  wouhl  burn  a  hole  in  the  tongue  if  not  confided  to  a  third 
party  ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  their  burning  a  hole 
in  paper.  You  may  confide  your  feelings  and  sorrows  there. 
When  the  passions  rave  round  the  walls  of  the  soul — when  the 
heart  is  ivs  dry,  and  the  throat,  too,  as  dust — when  tears  will  not 
come — when  the  feelings  laliour  in  travail  for  their  deliverance— 
when  you  long  to  launch  your  wrath  on  some  hapless  head — when 
you  long  to  pour  your  grief  into  some  sympathizing  ear,  whisper 
it  along  your  pen ;  make  your  pen  your  lover,  your  confident, 
your  consoler.  It  will  open  the  lochs.  It  will  open  the  foun- 
Uiins  of  tile  great  deep.  While  you  write  perhaps  a  tear  'will 
fall,  like  the  one  ilrop  before  the  summer  thunder-shower. 
There  lurc  many  who  would  breathe  blessings  on  the  pen— reliever^ 
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liglitener,  rainbow-painter !  And  in  truth  how  can  the  children 
of  genius  and  affliction  love  the  ptui  too  much  ? 

There  are  persons  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  pen.  To 
genius,  to  pjission,  to  all  excited  feeling  what  a  blessing  it  is ! 
What  a  boon  it  is  when  we  have  committed  our  thoughts  to 
paper,  our  ideas  and  our  opinions  to  written  words  1  It  is  tnie 
we  have  more  than  half  lost  them  ;  they  are  no  more  to  us  what 
they  were  before  they  were  put  on  the  paper  ;  but  then  if  they 
are  less  than  they  were,  they  are  also  more  than  they  were. 
How  healthful,  how  invigorating  is  the  exercise  of  the  pen  ;  how 
it  individualises  our  ideas.  Before  you  attempted  to  express 
them  on  paper  they  lay  shapeless  about  your  soul — like  marbles 
untouched  by  tlie  chisel — they  were,  as  we  sfiid,  more  than  your 
own,  but  then  tliey  were  less  than  your  own.  The  pen  revealed 
them  to  you  ;  the  pen  grouped  them  into  statues  ;  the  pen  reveals 
ourselves  to  ourselves ;  the  pen  is  tlie  bucket  which  we  let  do^vn 
into  the  wells  of  thouglit,  and  from  the  depths  it  brings  forth 
the  feelings,  and  the  ideas,  and  the  words.  Writing  is  the  grand 
preliminary  to  talking  ;  writing  is  talking,  it  is  a  colloquy,  it  is  a 
conversation  with  ourselves.  We  reckon  all  means  to  be  good 
which  tend  to  draw  out  our  own  nature,  and  thus  the  pen  is  the 
best  of  educators  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  better  educator  than  even  con¬ 
versation  or  speech,  because  we  may  rccosonably  hope  it  is  honest. 
The  pen  is  the  spiuleof  thought,  the  plough  by  which  we  turn 
up  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  future 
fertility  and  growth.  The  pen  is  the  true  gold-digger,  and  like 
'  Merry,  the  Miner,’  as  it  descends  into  the  wonderful  cave,  myste¬ 
rious  and  awful  and  unexpected  forms  start  from  the  silent,  stony 
chambers  into  a  new  and  wondrous  life.  As  we  have  said,  the 
pen  itself,  while  we  use  it,  suggests  to  us,  awakens  thought 
within  us,  it  is  the  best  focus  for  concentrating  the  scattered  rays 
of  thought.  The  pen  is  the  electric  wire  along  which  the 
mysterious  message  travels  from  the  invisible  mind  to  the  visible 
papen  We  sit  while  we  use  the  pen  only  in  our  individual 
relations  like  hermits  in  a  cave,  and  we  sculpture  our  secrets  on 
tlie  walls  of  our  cell.  But  the  press  is  the  city  of  letters ;  it  is 
the  mart  of  thought ;  it  is  the  mighty  shakes  of  the  nations. 
As  we  look  at  the  press  the  solitary  hermit  steps  forth  from  his 
cave,  the  twinkling  taper  becomes  a  bale  feri  and  a  beacon,  the 
light  travels — it  is  solihiry  no  longer.  In  truth,  no  man  knows 
what  he  is  doing  when  he  simjily  writes  a  letter,  when  he  merely 
commits  Ids  impressions  to  a  manuscript — who  may  see  them, 
what  may  come  of  them,  what  may  result  from  them.  Even 
speech  may  be,  and  is,  terrible — those  stray  opinions  which  we 
scatter  round  our  parlours,  which  we  even  mutter  to  the  walls  of 
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our  studies.  What  insurance  office  will  guarantee  to  us  their 
innocence  and  our  safety  from  harm-doing  ?  But  to  print  a 
word  in  downright  seriousness  of  purpose  ;  to  say  to  men,  ‘Look 
‘  here  ;  ’  to  Hing  our  seed  into  the  world  and  so  walk  our  way  ; 
to  put  up  the  Tight-house  by  our  door,  the  observatory  oyer  our 
boast* ;  in  truth  k  is  serious.  For  the  press  is  a  multiplying  and 
magnifying  poW(*r  j  the  press  is  the  iaib\ay  of  mind.  the 
peiT  is  indeed  the  macadamiser  of  the  roads  of  letters,  but  the 
press  lays  down  the  lines,  along  which  how  swiftly  pass  all  the 
engiiu‘s  of  knowledge,  the  express  ot  poetry  and  imagination, 
the  mail  of  useful  and  pcTiodical  information,  and  its  heavy 
luggage  train  with  its  prodigious  stores  ot  tacts  I 
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WK  looked  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  the  publication 
of  these  volumes,  and  purchased  them  with  avidity.  It  is 
unhirtunatoly  the  case  often  with  reviewers  that  the  ])romptitude 
with  which  tliey  purchase  is  not  etiualled  by  the  ])leasur(*  with 
which  they  read  ;  and  ])erhaps  a  bitterness  is  given  to  an  article 
from  tin*  fact  that  hard  cash  hatl  scarcely  received  its  com¬ 
pensating  r(‘turn  in  jirolit  or  enjoyment.  We  defy  any  reader  to 
get  thnnigli  Mr.  l^dmer’s  volumes  with  great  ease  ;  and  the 
enjoyment  the  reader  experiences  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
interest  lu*  attacluvs  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  dissertations. 
It  is  a  work  of  ran*  but  most  cumbrous  learning.  Patience  wall 
n«‘iMl  its  pt‘rh‘Ct  work  in  getting  through  the  pages;  but  those 
who  have  tlu*  tast(‘  and  patience  for  the  perusal,  to  read  will  be 
like  the  ri'ading  ot  sonu*  well-authenticated  old  jiapyrus  or 
siircophagus :  printed  in  figures,  with  long  alternating  pages  of 
i\‘d  letters,  and  black  letters,  and  cunning  chronological  com¬ 
putations;  yet  it  w’oidd  seem  the  author  has  seized  the  clue 
which  it  is  marvellous  no  one  else  has  seized,  and  followed  with 
diligenct*  b(‘lore,  altlumgh  many  long  ages  since  the  hint  was. 
gium,  and  .some  have  glanced  upon  it,  oven  in  our  owui  dav’S. 
W  i*  l>eIi(‘\eMi.  1  aimer  has  seizeil,  w'e  Siiy,  the  clue  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  ot  some  ot  the  tough  Egyptologic  iny.sterie.s.  Certainly  hi.s 
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bcx)k  is  not  to  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  two  or  three  pages 
of*  hurried  reviewing.  It  is  a  work  of  iininense  labour,  and 
demands,  at  any  rate,  the  ])atience  of  corrcsj)Oiuling  iuU'rest. 
His  dissertation  on  the  Sothic  and  Phamix  Cycles  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  although  somewhat  late,  and  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Palmer  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of,  and  entrance  into,  the  age  of 
the  Egyptian  epochs.  It  seems  to  us  so  interesting  that  we  cite 
its  more  prominent  features. 

‘  TIIK  PIKKNIX  CYCLE. 

‘  Besides  the  Sothic  there  was  another  great  Cycle  which  was  in  a 
manner  its  supplement  and  correction.  The  existence  of  this  was 
first  obscurely  hinted  to  the  Greeks  through  Herodotus’s  fable  of 
the  Phoenix,  “  There  is  also,”  he  writes  (lib.  ii.  c.  7d),  another 
sacred  bird  called  the  Phoenix^'  {t\\Q pahn~hird).  “  I  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  myself  saw  it,  except  as  painted ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  1 
should,  since  it  comes  to  them  only  at  long  intervals,  intervals  (as 
the  lleliopolites  say)  of  500  years.  And  it  comes,  they  say,  pre¬ 
cisely  then  wdien  its  father  has  died.  Por  size  and  appearance,  if  it 
is  really  like  what  it  is  painted,  its  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
gold,  and  in  general  form,  and  in  size,  too,  it  most  resembles  an 
eagle.  This  Pha*nix,  they  say,  does  as  follows, — though  I  cannot 
believe  them : — Taking  wing  from  Arabia,  it  brings  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  [in  Heliopolis]  its  father  embalmed  in  myrrh,  and  entombs 
him  there  in  the  temple  [that  is,  the  new  Cycle  buries  and  succeeds 
the  old  ill  the  hieratic  reckoning  kept  by  the  priests  at  Heliopolis]. 
They  say  that  it  proceeds  thus : — Pirst,  it  moulds  an  egg  of  myrrh 
of  just  that  size  and  weight  which  it  can  carry.  Next,  it  makes  trial 
whether  it  can  lift  and  curry  it ;  and  when  it  has  made  sure  that  it 
will  do,  it  hollows  out  the  middle  of  the  egg,  })uts  its  father  in,  and 
closes  over  the  surface  of  the  hollow  with  fresh  myrrh.  And  after 
all  this  has  been  done,  and  the  father  has  been  thus  encased,  the 
weight  of  the  egg  remains  exactly  what  it  was  before”  [that  is, 
0-f0  =  0,  hinting  that  the  whole  is  a  fable].  “And,  having  so 
embalmed  and  encased  its  father,  the  Phamix  Hies  olf  with  him  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt,  and  carries  him  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 
So,  they  say,  this  bird  does.” 

‘  The  true  sense  of  this  fable  is  brought  out  by  later  ivriters. 

‘  Manilius,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  not  only  explained  the fabulous  bird 
to  mean  a  Cyclcy  but  indicates  the  distinctive  nature  of  this  Cycle  by 
adding  that  it  “  brought  the  gear  round  to  the  same  point  of  the 
zodiac  and  of  the  natural  seasons  from  which  it  had  started^  And 
this  is  what  the  Sothic  Cycle  did  not, 

‘  What  the  true  epoch  of  the  PluLMiix  Cycle  was  is  indicated, 
Lepsius  thinks,  by  Horapollo,  who  says  that  the  Phoonix  among 
other  things  symbolizes  the  overflow  {irKiifxfjivpav),  that  is,  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  as  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  iSun,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  being 
coincident  with  the  summer  solstice.  And  hence,  if  the  Sothic  and 
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the  Phcenlx  Cycles  were  taken  to  liave  ori^j;inally  commenced 
together  in  n.c.  I12K5,  which  historically  they  cannot  luive  done,  but 
which  tliey  might  be  shown  to  have  done  by  retrospective  culcula* 
tiou,  this  wonld  increase  the  probability  of  these  two  Cycles  being 
sometimes  confounded  together.  For  the  Egyptian  priests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Porphyry,  made  the  summer  solstice  (and  Ve  ttius  Valensadds 
Thoth  1  in  conjunction)  to  have  been  the  original  starting  point  for 
all  their  Cycles,  and  for  tlie  natale  mnndi  itself. 

‘  Ovving'to  causes,  some  at  least  of  which  are  still  plain,  there  was 
always  some  dilliculty  or  uncertainty  in  fixing  the  precise  year  or  day 
on  w’liich  the  season-festivals  of  the  Phamix  Cycle  \yt‘re  to  be  kept, 
-dllian  (in  a  passage  cpioted  by  Lepsins,  Nat.  Anim.\\.  58.)  describes 
how  “the  Egyptians  themselves  and  even  the  priests  are  all  ignorant 
or  disagreed  about  the  time,  till  the  bird  comes  and  settles  the 
question  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ytriests  announce  the  fact  they  all  keep 
the  festival.'^ 

‘  There  seems  also  to  have  been  some  connection  between  th(‘ 
I’limnix,  bird  and  Cycle,  which  brought  back  tlie  seasons,  and  au 
awoKaTa(Tra(Tis,  or  return  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  i^ahn  in  Coptic 
is  and  the  sprout  of  the  palm  in  hieroglyphics  is  the  symbol  of 
theyc^r.  It  is  calied  /Sat,  whence  the  (ilreek  word  /Bats.  Jloropollo 
says  that  /Sat  signities  also  the  soul:  and  this  assertion  is  conlirmed 
by  the  hierogly])iiical  inscriptions,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  the 
sound  of  “  hey.''  It  is  commonly  represented  as  a  bird  (we  are  here 
abridging  from  Lepsins)  with  a  human  bead,  often  too  with  human 
arms,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  It  seems  that  it  was  used  as  a 
figure  for  tlie  soul  purified  through  its  period  of  wandering,  and 
brought  to  its  aTTOKaTd(rTa(ris.  11  orajiollo  says  that  it  ‘‘  signifies  a  soul 
w  liich  ])as8es  a  long  time  on  earth,”  and  again,  “  a  soul  w  hich  after 
a  long  time  returns  home  from  a  strange  land.” 

‘  Lepsins  mentions  further  that  in  the  sculptures  at  ]\Iedinct 
Ilabon  (of  Eameses  111.)  the  Phoenix,  instead  of  having,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  has,  a  bird’s  body  with  perhajis  a  human  head  and  anus 
extended  in  prayer,  is  represented  with  a  bird’s  head  onlv,  and  all 
the  rest  ot  it  as  a  man,  with  the  arms  in  the  same  attitude  of  prayer 
in  which  they  are  usually  attached  to  the  bird.  It  has  a  star  before 
it.  This  is  the  king  liimself  in  the  form  of  the  Pluenix.  (Tin? 
Koman  “  Diviis”  too  was  in  later  times  expressed  bv  the  star.) 
Otten  before  the  bird  there  is  the  word  “  rechit"  or  “  rechi,"  wdiich 
is  rendered  the  pure  [spirits],”  from  a  root  signifying  to  icash.  It 
designates  then  the  human  souls  purified  at  the  end'  of  their  w’ander- 
ings.  In  tlie  tombs  of  Beni-llassan,  and  in  othersof  the  timeofthf 
pynunids,  the  Pluenix  occurs  also  without  the  human  arms  extended 
in  jirayer,  imd  snnply  as  a  bird,  wdth  the  same  word  “  rechi.'^  But 
in  these  cases  it  is  very  like  the  bird  called  Kibitz,  with  its  tuft  oi 
the^  back  of  the  head.  AVe  have  it  once  also  as  the  emblem  of  * 
period  ot  time,  viz.,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  queen  Anchnes,  found 
at  lliebes,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  ■where  Osiris  is  styled 
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lloivabouts.  Ill  llu*  ^  «treaks  of  yellow  Kind  aliernatnig 

one  see.>  in  iilaees  thin  s  l  a  .  ,  *  ,  .  /  / ’j.  Bie  mind  back  to  those 

t  oitrii,,  w ouu . . 11..? 

very  tMilya^s^ii  1  ^  e^l„^._;„ul  it  was  only  m  some 

sls!;.\'s.  porlmpMliat'an  iuun.latum 

beaiiliful  meiliieval  inosiiues  ot  J  ostat  ='"‘l J-;  ’  ‘  .^.^sitions  from 

the  Mamelukes,  so  riel,  and  P>ot'n-oi^-inn, 'vd  .  all.  1  t.a  ^ 
the Uo.miu  and  Uvzai.tinc  to  the  haraeeu.c  and  I  oinlul  ‘ ' 

without  dwellinvm  anv  of  these  things,  hut  eonl.n.ng 
the  vovageon  the  Nile,  let  us  reeall  it  we  have  seen,  or  l'-""‘ 
e  ves -from  deseription,  some  of  the  most  str.knj^g  '  e 

seenerv  ;  the  l.road  surface  of  the  river-the  hlack  ^ 

ereakiin:  wheels  for  raisim^  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  .  ^ 

Hat  strip  eoveird  will,  growing  crops ahove  the  ’  ®j’^‘  ^ 

dark  hliie  green,  sometimes  ot  a  yellow-green— the  bar.  stems  o 
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palms  rlsiii*;  from  tnis  strl]>.  soiiio  upright  like  sleiulcr  slialts,  others 
slantiiiL^  ill  liilVert  iit  uays,  and  all  with  the  given  tiil'ts  at  their  heads 
showing  as  against  a  background  against  the  sky  or  the  yellow  sand 
of  the  desert  <  r  tlu*  rock  rising  behind:  then  the  Irequent  mounds, 
like  small  hills,  marking  the  sites  ot*  ancient  towns,  and  often  still 
occupied  bv  imalern  villages — each  village  on  its  mound  (which 
during  the*  inundation  l  ecomes  an  islaiul)  amid  a  clump  of  palm- 
trees  full  of  pigeons — tht*  houses  and  walls  ail  (>t  sunburnt-bricUs  ot 
black  earth,  such  as  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians — the  door- 
wavs,  too.  slightly  converging  towards  the  top,  as  in  all  the  old 
l^gvptian  buihlings — their  roots  not  tbit  :is  in  JSyria,  but  rising  into 
a  multitude  of  picluresijue  turrets,  w hich  are  dovecotes,  and  which 
give  to  the  villages  a  castellated  a])pearance — the  contrast  in  places, 
whi‘reboth  are  seen  togi'ther,  ot  the  broail  i*.\panse  ot  the  river  aiui 
treeless  Ihits  of  the  most  vivid  green  in  islands  or  on  the  shores  with 
some  portion  of  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desi'it.  Erom  the  Iiill  and 
the  old  rock  tomhs  above  Osiout,  formerly  Eycopolis  (and  woll- 
mtimmies  are  still  visible  in  the  tombs),  this  contrast  is  heightened 
bv  a  double  city,  that  of  Osiout  itself  at  one’s  feet — one  of  the  chief 
places  oi  modern  Egypt,  with  its  ])ort  full  of  life,  connected  with 
cidti\att‘d  tracts  on  the  shori'  and  in  an  inland  beyond,  and  with  the 
river  with  the  picturesipie  sails  of  the  vessels  (point(*d  like  hares’ ears 
crossing  one  anoilur)  n])on  it — and  a  little  to  the  lelt  the  incdia'val 
and  modern  necropolis,  a  peril  ct  town  of  Saracenic  tombs  and  small 
mosques  and  cupolas,  standing  aj)art  without  any  sign  of  life  or 
vegetation  near  it  in  thi‘  midst  of  th.e  desert.  Then  in  places  the 
Libyan  and  Aral  ian  luotintains  (somidimes  both,  but  oftener  only  the 
Arabian)  a|  proach  close  to  the  bank,  and  narrow  the  course  of  the 
river:  at  i  thers  the  river  A\idens  and  bmids  so  as  tc^  resemble  a  huge 
lake  ;  in  some  ])laces  again  it  is  divided  into  several  channels,  and  half 
lost  between  extensive  islands.  AVhen  the  Arabian  hill  comes  near, 
the  entrai  CCS  to  ancient  tombs  are  often  visible  to  the  passing  beats 
in  the  rock  above.  For  those  who  have  the  use  of  their  feet  a  v;alk 
along  the  steep  bank — by  no  means  to  bo  mounted  or  descended  at 
eveiy  point-  is  an  agreeabh*  preparation  for  breakfast  in  tlie  early 
morning  \\hih‘  the  Arab  crew  tow  the  boat  up  the  stream,  crying  out 
to  keep  time,  and  singing  as  they  haul.  On  the  deck,  too*  and  in 
rowing,  they  are  not  sparing  ot  their  songs.  Sometimes  perhaps  a 
funeral  fn  in  some  village  may  be  crossing  the  river,  with  the  wailing 
of  hired  mourners,  and  a  ear  drawn  by  oxen  to  convey  the  dead  from 
tlie  laiuiing-jilace  to  the  cemetery  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  so  that  the 
modern  luneral  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient,  the  greater 
conveniences  olfered  for  burials  by  the  more  desert  side  and  the  hill- 
bank  liaving  perpetuated  the  cust'om  of  ferrying  the  dead  across  the 
water.  The  form  and  colours  also  of  the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  the 
innumerable  Hocks  of  w  ild  geese  on  the  river,  and  the  barley,  wheat, 
and  lihourra  ot  dillerent  heights  in  the  cidtivated  tracts,  remind  one 
constantly  of  tlie  cattle  and  crops  sculptured  at  d  painted  in  the 
tombs,  and  of  the  geese  living  and  dead  which  make  so  great  a  show 
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n,-.  n  tUn'ii  of 

i]i  llio  saino  sriilptuivs  ami  paint tlnil  lliov  ipiilo  tal;o  pre- 
(•('(It'iKV  it’tlio  kiiu‘  ami  llu*  btri*.  Bullaluos  in  llu'  liflils  ami  no^ro 
slave's  occur  on  the  monnincnts,  mixi'il  as  m)\v  with  bamisoine  calllt* 
oftiio  Apis  Ibrin  ami  bivoil.  ami  with  the  native  Ki^vptians;  but  now 
oiu'  sees  also  lines  of  camels  with  iht'ir  j)aeks  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  ami  in  the  city,  ami  in  the  enhivate'd  lands  crops  of  maize, 
whieli  are  ab:-ent  from  the  monuments. 

‘  Any  one  t)f  tlu'  lari^c'r  Egyptian  tt'inples  which  is  tolerably  ]>rt‘- 
servi'd,  as  those  ot*  l)i*nderah  and  Kdton,  with  the  remains  of  its 
op6,uoi,  or  avenues  of  approach,  its  pylons  and  propvhe,  its  hypicthral 
courts,  its  inner  halls  of  ce»lnmns,  and  its  innei'inost  sanctuary,  the 
('ri^iual  nnclens  of  all,  is  sullicienlly  imposinji^.  Jhit  those  of  Tliebcs, 
on  both  banks  ol‘  the  river — viz.,  tiu'  great  ruins  of  (Sonrneh,  of  the 
Kamesseum,  and  of  ^ledini't  llabon,  besides  the  vocal  colossus  of 
.^It'iunon  ami  its  fellow,  and  the  royal  and  [)rlvati‘  t(»mbs  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  ruins  of  liuxor,  and  above  all  those  of  tlu'  great  tem[)lo 
of  Auiiuon  at  Karnak,  on  the  ('ast  side — are  absolutely  ovc'rwlielm- 
ing  to  the  v\c,  and  even  to  the  imagination.  Ah)  c<ther  ruins  in  tlie 
world  can  he  compared  with  thesi' ;  and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  such  buildings  ami  such  a  capital  should  ha\e  bet'ii  seen  by 
Herodotus  still  completi',  and  passt'd  ovt'r  nndescrilx'd.  This  silence 
aloiK' — (‘ven  if  tlu're  were  no  other  concurrc'iit  indications — would 
be  sullieieid;  ]iroof  tliat  tlu'  parenthetical  noticis  of  his  having 
ascended  tlu'  Xih*  to  'J'hebes,  and  (‘Vi'ii  to  JSyem',  were  inserted  late 
in  life,  and  after  a  second  visit  to  Jlgypt.’ 

'flit'  pn>s.ige  makes  us  wish  that  ^Ir.  I'ahni'f  had  attein])tt'd 
lo  eniiVey  his  dise(>V(  lies  and  his  inioiination  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  M'ize  the  attention  and  eoinmaml  the  init-rest. of  all  r(‘aders. 
We  cannot  lolh>w  Mr.  Palmer  through  his  volumes;  hut  we 
think  it  to  lu‘  our  duty  to  point  att('ntion  to  ihi'in.  'Idu'y  si'em 
to  us  the  most  Miceesstul,  tin'  only  really  sueec'sstui  hlow,  ainu'd 
at  the  st  up('ndoiis  and  monstrous  chronologies  claimed  tor  Kgvpt 
hy  ^Ir.  tJliddon  and  others.  If  Mr.  Palmer’s  ealeulatioiis  ai’e 
correct,  his  diseovtum's  will  d('S(‘rv(' to  rank  withth(>s(‘  ef  Pelzoni. 
Mr.  PahiK'r  has  wrcuight  at  the  tln'ory  of  Apoeatasta.S('S  with 
great  diligi'iiet',  and  shown  Ikav  this  idc'a — that  of  convulsion,  or 
ratln'r  contpleting  levolution  and  ehangu' — underlii's  all  the  con- 
ei'ptions  ot  I'^gyptian  cycles,  or  ages.  II(‘  savs  • — 


‘  ON  Tin:  TIIKOKY  OT  APOCATASTASKS. 

‘  'fhe  ith'ji  of  a  succession  of  worlds,  and  of  a  certain  period  of 
time  ending  the  existing  world  and  introducing  a  new  one,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  mythologies  ot  India  and  Egypt.  \V  hether  derived  from 
early  prophecy,  or,  by  generalization,  Irom  the  fact  that  the  world 
had  alreaily  once  ended  and  recommenced  at  the  J'lood,  this  idea  had 
a  ioundation  in  truth.  The  very  expression  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
Greek  anoKcndoTaais,  i.c.j  restoration  and  renewal,  is  connected  by 


(;8  P(din(‘i' OK  K(fm»f  ton  Chroniclvs. 

St.  Paul  \\itli  tljt*  Sfcoiid  .Vdvoiit  of  Christ.  “  whom  tht*  hoavi'iis, 
h(*  sa\s,  ‘‘  must  rcct  ivt'  till  tho  rostotatioii  ot  all  things,  tus  r^s 
■7raoKaTafTTarT€a’5  tut  7ra^'Ta’^•  till*  old  WOllll  A\as  dlOWlllll  witll 

w ati*r,  and  a  ut'W  (  111*  iTOommoncod  from  Noah  and  his  lamily,  so. 
wt*  an*  taiiuht,  this  jirosout  world  after  a  lixed  but  seorot  period  is  to 
la*  dissolved  hv  tin*.  Tlu*  earth  with  the  works  that  an*  in  it  shall 
he  Imrne  I  u[».’’  (lo  l  will  “  make  all  tilings  new;  ”  “  m*w'  heavens 
and  a  new’  earth;"  a  mwv  Paradise  with  its  'free  and  Kiver  ot  Life; 
a  new  (Mty,  ealled  the  New  dernsaleui,  whose  eiti/.ens  are  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perteet,  reunited  to  their  gloriiied  bodies,  whose 
life  is  that  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  whose  light  is  the  intellectual 
Sun  llimsi‘lf,  the  uueri’ated  etfiilgenee  ot  the  eternal  bather. 

‘  Put  among  the  aneit'iit  Lgy[)tians  this  idea  was  corrupted  and 
express'd  in  terms  suited  to  their  own  pantheism.  They  ludd  that 
the  Divine  Lni verse  of  spirit  and  matter  runs  a  round  of  develop- 
mi*nts  and  transformations,  till  at  lengtli  all  forms  are  reabsorbed 
into  the  primary  eli‘ment,  whether  watery  or  liery,  and  the  Deitv. 
having  thus  r(‘-entered  into  himself,  after  a  pause,  goes  Ibrth  again 
into  energv,  and  lepeats  the  same  successive  developments  and 
transformations  as  before.  The  same  thcogony,  and  formation  of 
[dants,  animals,  and  men,  the  same  persons  even,  and  historical 
events,  are  to  recur.’ 

The  idgyptiaii  year  originally  consisted  of  twelve  months,  each 
containing  thirty  days,  otiP  in  all.  This  wasthcdr  unintcrealated 
year,  and  having  been  used  in  their  records  from  time  imine- 
nnn  ial,  was  iii'ver  whollv  abandoned.  Observation  at  last  taaight 
them  that  tlieir  vi'ar  was  defective  bv  five  davs,  and  it  bi'came 
customary  to  add  live  days  at  the  (‘iid  of  each  year.  Still  there 
wi‘rt‘  about  six  hours  at  tin*  end  of  every  yt'ar  that  remaiin'd 
ov(*r,  and  as  thi'si*  every  tour  yi'ars  made  oin*  dav,  and  I'Vi'iv 
I  I  tip  years  one  whole  yi'ar,  their  months  and  si'asons  wen* 
spi'edily  seen  to  be  retrograding,  till  summer  would  beceine 
winter  and  winter  .suiunn'r.  Hence  came  about  their  <*ieatest 
year,  or  their  eelebrati*d  airoKaTtKTTuGnj^  or  ri'tiirn  of  all  the 
plain“ts  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  from  whence  they  set  out, 
and  heuct*  aro.se  those*  ob.^ervations  of  lieavenly  bodii'S  u])on 
whose (*xaet  retuiii  they  could  most  rely.  Sothis,  or  Siriu.s,  was 
the  star  not  e*idy  brightest,  but  it  always  rose  at  the  period  wlii'ii 
they  W(*re  most  anxiously  ex|)ecting  the  festive  season — the  over- 
tlow  ot  tin*  Nile.  Hence  the  Sothic  C^ycle  ;  hence  the  Sotliic 
epoeli  ot  the  Lgyptiaus.  And  this  is  the  hint  ujion  which  tin* 
\aluabli*  work  ot  Mr.  Ikdmer  is  founded.  H(‘r(‘aels  the  imnu‘n>e 
chronologies  ot  Kgypt  through  diminishing  glasses,  reducing 
tlieiu  as  months  to  l-l:^thot  tln*ir  apparent  importance;  and. 
l>y  Mr.  IMlnn*rs  tlieory,  myriads  of  year.s,  Egyptian  kings,  and 
dynasties,  ‘  begin  to  assunn*  (‘rdiuarv  dimensions,  and  to  beat 


i\\) 

(Y^inparisoii  with  coiitrin])()rarv  liistorv.’  Kven  Maiu'tho  shrinks 
tVoin  his  vast  iinjK»rtaiu*i‘ ;  a  hint  is  thrown  ont  that  In'  jH'rhaps 
is  in>  hctti'r  than  hv  shonhl  lx*;  that  In*  may  Ix'  a  mythic  ]H‘r- 
sonago altoi^i'tln'r,  as  mytliio  as  Moiu's, — as  (‘vidt'iitly  tin*  nanu'.  is 
a  compoimd  ot‘  Maiu's  and 'I'hoth.  I  pon  Main'tlio  and  Kratns- 
tln'iu's,  IHoh'mv  of’  Mcinh's,  and  tin' Turin  I'apyrns,  H('nxlotns 
and  Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  Aristotle,  and  1  >i('ha'arehus,  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus — and  Christian  writers,  AtVicanus  and  Eusi'hius, 
Amiaius  I’anodorus,  and  csjx'cially  (icorge  Syncellus — all  pass 
hoi’oit'  tin*  n'ader  s  t'yt*  in  I'lahorate  <liss(.'rtation  and  n'view  ; 
tin'll'  is  a  paint’ully-dig('st('d  harmony  sacred  and  Egyptian 
ehronology  ;  and  the  I'lnl  to  which  ^Ir.  Palmt'r  brings  his  labours 
is,  that  Egyptian  chronology  ('xci'cds  oidy  hy  five  or  six  years 
such  a  scln'iiU'  of  sacri'd  chronology  as  would  rc'sult  from  ‘‘  a 
comparison  and  comhination  ol  tin*  On't'k  rt'C'koning  oi  Josi'phus 
with  that  of  the  llchrcw  and  Samaritan  Scriptures;  and  it 
agrci's  ('xactly  with  tin*  sanu'  saen'd  scln'inc',  if  oidy  tin'  reckon¬ 
ing  ot  :i:]()2yi‘ars  Ix'torc  tin'  Klood  lx*  ailoptcd  fioiu  tin:  Ah*x- 
andiian  LXX.  version  in  lieu  of  tin*  of  dosi'jihus/'  Wi* 

tnnt  this  gn'al  and  h'aiin'd  work  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  profi'ssors,  ministi'rs,  and  stinh'iits;  it  at  any  rate 
shows  that  there  is  much  to  lx*  saiil,  on  the  otln'i*  side,  of  thosi* 
immeiiSi*  cych's  ofagi'S  heidn*  which  so  many  Egy])to](tg(*rs  liavi* 
eoinmandi'il  us  to  how  down  in  homage. 


Vll. 

A  (TUTRtdlMAN  ON  THE  11AMPA(JE. 

\\J  E  have  grc'at  pleasun*  in  aiming  to  givi*  some  measure 
»  ▼  of  success  to  tin*  di'signs  of  t In*  amiahh*  corrc'spondi'Ut  of 
the  I’jitifhsJi  C/( ffVcIruHni,  tin*  autlnn*  of  the  following  letter: — 


‘nissKXTixo  ixsri/rs  to  'iuk  (  luunai. 

‘  Sn{, — I  Iiavi*  Im'cu  engaged  sonn'  time  past,  with  eonsich'rahlo 
sueei'ss,  in  eollectiiig  from  t hi'ir  own  puhlieations  exam])les  of  Dis- 
^I'liting  insults  to  tin*  (’linreli,  in  partieular  on  the  part  of'  Dissc'iiting 
Mnnsfri'K.  I  am  now  in  want  of  s[x*eimens  from  ^ir.  Newman  Hall, 
Mr.  Henry  Alien,  Mr.  William  handels,  and  Mr.  ttelavius  Winslow. 
It  any  of  yonr  rc'adi'rs  eonld  ri'fer  me  to  published  sonrci's,  whence 
I  eonld  oht  ain  any  anti-(  'hnreh  savings  of  anv  of  the  above  imlivi- 
dnals,  they  wonld  1m*  (h>ing  ;ni  inesfimahle  si'rviee  to  the  cause  of 
t ’hnreh  deionee.  I  have  ond  testimony  against  Mr.  Hall,  hut 
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ill  oM'ii  wor<ls.  ()f  tlio  otlu'V  tliiN'O,  1  luno  I’oitsoii  to 
iK'iiove  that  ^Ir.  Winslow  is  vof  oii(‘  of  th(‘  (^Imrc  li’s  rovihTs,  ])ut 
];iiow  iiotliiiij’’,  as  yot,  for  or  aj^aiust  i\Iossrs.  Allou  aial  liiiiulrls. 

‘  Your  ohodioiit  servant,  (>.  V. 

‘  ‘J8,  18r,2.’ 

\V(‘  trust  tlie  eoinpihu*  will  be  on^atly  eneourageil  in  bis  Inborn* 
of  lov(*.  rerbnps  tin*  i;(‘ntleinen  referred  to  will  aid  Ins  laudable 
dt*si|L,ui  if  tln‘ir  t*ves  (‘ver  glance  ov(‘r  our  bumble  pa^*es.  (  i.  b.  (\ 
is  (‘vidcMitly  a  t<‘nder-skiuin*(l  infant,  and  feeds  smut*  laeeratin^^ 
srratidi,  but  beinav’  rondor  a  timely  service  to  tin*  sclndarsbiji  ot 
bis  country  bv  tin*  task  be  undertakers,  and  adel  a  new  ebajder 
to  tin*  e*uriositi(*s  of  lite*rature*.  Tis  a  kindly  elesii^n  tints  to 
re*se*ue*  troni  oblivion  senne  ot  tbe‘se  nuggets,  auel  tin*  more^  e'spe- 
ciall v  as  sue*b  will  gr(*at ly  aiel  tin*  weirk  ot  ‘Cburcb  i )(*t(‘uce',’  and 
ln*lp forward  that  Assoe-iation.  lnde*e*d,  wo  know  that  tin*  ('bureh 
I  >ofeiKV  Association  will  not  hesitate*  at  doing  a  bold  tiling — we 
will  not  say  a  di>bonest  tbing.  Tbeir  cbam])ion,  Mr.  iJardsley,  is 
piettv  we‘11  understood  by  us  to  make*  grc'at  mistake's,  l  b*  is  not 
serupulouslv  e*aroful,  and  some  e)f  tin*  mistakes  In*  bas  made 
migbt  pass  mustor  in  tin*  re*ginn*nt  e>f  wicke'el  tib.s.  ile  bas  veay 
(pioorly  ijuoted  siime*  w<»rds  of  John  Angel  dame's,  atnl  in  a  little; 
di'^e'ussion  with  Mr.  Hruce*,  of  Ifuddorstield,  bas  shown  the 
graci't’ul  tactics  ot' a  man  who  e'an  bop  eiver  tin*  truth,  or  jiirouctti* 
lound  about  it,  without  fe'cling  at  all  e'lubarrassed  by  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  it.  Now  as  (J.  F.  C.  is  e*onse'crating  bis  powers  to  this 
Work  of  (’luu'cb  I  tctcnce*,  we*  boju*  In*  Avill  at  anv  rate  be*  e*arcfiil 
of  tin*  gems  be*  pi*op«».-cs  to  e*tVe*i-  te)  it  ill  that  fortbeMuuing  car- 
cain*t.  'rnitb  is  to  be  <*enume*nele‘d  te)  these*  e*asuistic  elispuiants, 
altbougb  it  .-oinctinics  take-s  away  tin*  brilliancv  e»f  the*  gem.  We* 
e)ne*t*  be*ai’d  of  a  ve'i  v  amiable*  but  met  ve*iy  able*  ])re‘ae*!ier,  win) 
win'll  ehse*anting  uj)on  tin*  joys  and  fe*lie*itie?s  e)f  the*  be'avenly 
state*  (*xe‘laime*d,  ‘  Ab!  my  triemels,  tbe*re*  Satan  shall  teirnu'ut  you 
no  me»re.  Satan  shall  te'iipit  ainl  try  vein  nei  iimre  ;  but  there 
yt)U  shall  be*  like*  him,  tor  yeui  shall  see*  him  as  be  is  /  wbiedi 
(|Uotat ion  may  b»'  vt'iy  lucid  to  some  of  our  ]*eaele*rs,  auel  was  eloubt- 
!css  very  lucnl  auel  cle‘ar  to  tin*  be'are'rs,  who  gave*  to  the  ue)t  untrie'd 
state*un*nt  t ln*ir  u>ual  approving  noel  ami  bum]di.  But  it  must 
be*  confesse'el  as  not  a  ve'iy  happy  juxta])ositie)n  of  text  and 
state*nn*nt.  e*  expe'e*t  to  find  wbe'ii  we*  run  our  vyv  eeve'i* 
tin*  ine*stimablo  volume  in  ce)ur.se‘  of  ])re'paration  by  O.  F.  C., 
a  gre*at  many  .similar  se*wings  of  ne'W  cle)tb  e)n  the*  e)iel  garme'iits. 
to  make*  tin*  re*nt  weerse*.  It  will  ne*eel  all  the  juelie*ie)us  skill 
ot  ti.  .  t  .  in  the*  use*  eet  aeije*(*ti\ e;s  anel  article's,  a.  nie'e  eliscii- 
minatioii  in  the;  phu*ing  e.)t  ee,  e/u,  anel  the,  te)  save  Ids  pvianiiel 
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(►!’  iiiMilts  from  toppliiii^  over  into  a  local  or  opheiiieral 
iiioaiiiiiij^ :  a  kind  of  alu^ohraioal  (thsordifff  nn  the  one  haiul ; 
(*r  risiinLT  into  the  snhlime  rc'^ions  i>t’  (’luireh  fiction  on  the 
otln‘r.  Still  th('  task  is  a  nioc‘  litth*  task  for  a  tann‘  jackal — 
some  creature  fond  of*  lookin<x  and  snithm^  ahout  for  pieces 
of  uarhai^u*  and  cariion.  \\\*  l>(‘li(‘V(‘,  ('specially  of  tlu'  <;(‘r»fi('nien 
to  wliom  the  ‘(Mmrchnian  of  the  Rampai^e’  n'fers,  tljaf  their 
charact(‘r  is  such,  and  tlu'ir  feelinns  to  tlu'  Church  of  Rutland 
(‘V(‘n  such,  that  tlu'y  could  iuft  express  t ht'inselvc's  in  any  other 
than  a  courteous  manner  of  it,  or  anythin^  or  anybody.  But 
what  must  liis  nostrils  be  who  lias  a  natural  likini^  for  snifHui^  at 
middt'iis  and  duni^diills.  Why  his  own  nasty  nostrils  will  convert 
the*  aroma  of  FraiiLrinan  into  mon'  di'liehtful  ^ah's  o\  Assa- 
fo  tida.  The  spirit  of  the  h'ttt'r  ivads  thus  : — ‘  I  am  a  man 
havinn'  naturally  a  love  and  affi'ction  I’or  stinks  ;  can  any  bem*- 
voKaitly-mimh'd  pc'rson  <4uide  me  to  an  aori'C'abU'  stink  ?  it’s  my 
taste  ;  it's  tlu'  normal  condition  of  my  nostrils  and  (►lfactori('S. 
I  am  (‘u^ai^-ed  for  my  soul’s  wi'll-being  in  manui'actmini^ a  rather 
choic(‘  and  original  ('ccK'siastical  stink-ptH,  and  heri'by  call  upon 
all  lo  aid  me  in  my  divine  and  sublirru'  design.’  I'his  is,  w(>  are 
awari',  ratlu'r  a  coarsi'  readiiiLT,  so  some  of  our  readi'rs  W'ill 
n‘i;ard  it.  Wi'll,  it  is  not  ours.  W  o  submit  that  it  is  a  V('ry  fair 
translation  of  the  character  and  (h'sijrns  of  0.  K.  (f 

J)Ut  would  not  (1.  V.  (f  hav('  mon'  ('ih'ctually  s(‘rv('d  flu*  pur- 
pos(‘  he  has  in  vi(‘W,  had  he  dom*  anotlu'r  thing?  Had  he  col¬ 
lected  all  tlu*  kind,  liearty,  and  admiring  words  w'hich  nu'iidK'rs 
of  diss(*nt ing  communiiuis  hav('  spok(‘n  of  that  \vhich  he  calls  tlu* 
chinch — as  though  Christ  had  no  otlu*rs  for  his  fold  save*  those* 
who  w’orship  in  tlu*  aish's  ot  KngLsh  l^piscopacy.  Sucli  a  volume 
might  hav(*  Ik'cui  surprising,  for  multitiuh'S  have,  (*V(*n  in  tlu*ir 
dissmit,  exjU'cssc'd  tlu‘msi*lv(‘s  aff(‘ctionaf(‘ly  of  its  S(*r\  ieos.  On 
the  contraiy,  ( }.  F.  (f  might  have  doiu*  anotlu'r  thing;  he  might 
have  conijiih'd  all  tlu*  insults  offered  to  diss(‘nt(*rs  by  ch'rgynu'n, 
or  by  churchmen.  For  our  parts,  we  never  lu'ard  of  a,  clergyman 
— we  are  almost  dis))os('d  to  beru've  that  not  om*  ever  exisf(‘d,  who 
did  not  otf(‘r,  at  sonu*  tinu*  or  other,  sonu*  insoh'iit  giln*  u)K)n 
disseutms.  We  do  not  care  to  fih*  tlu'se  things  ;  but,  c(‘rtainly, 
W’c  should  not  need  to  advc'itise^  for  tlu*m.  F]v(*n  flu*  b(*st  and 
nursl  Catholic-spirited  of  tlu*  ch'igy,  when  they  sjieak  of  dissf'iit 
and  dissenters,  do  so  in  the  same  tom*  and  sjiirit  in  wliich 
Mr.  Cilliot  sjioaks  in  that  remarkably  shalhov  but  po])ular  book — 
Ihe  liora*  A j»ocaly]>tica*,’  in  which  lu*  finds  disst*nters  to  be 
pn'iigured  by  the  frogs  of  the  Reva'lations — finds  that  flu'V  re- 
prc'seiit  the  unclean  sjiirit  of  lawlc*.ssness,  and  classes  them  tog(*- 
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thor  uitli  Socialists  and  Chartists*  Political  Tnions,  ;ind  Anti- 
Coru  Law  Loa^oics.  We  are  accnstoined  to  these  thino\s  ;  hm  we 
venture  to  sni^L’Vst  that  whih*  it  may  hi*  v(*ry  jiossihle  to  tind  in 
the  stray  utterances  of  many  of  the  most  (‘xcellent  of  our  dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  sonn*  sharp  and  pungent  w'ords,  clergymen 
and  cinivocatiiHis  have  nuluced  insult  to  a  scienc(‘.  A\  e  do  not 
nevd  U)  go  hack  t(>  What  has  heen  tin*  operation  of  the 

Act  of  Uniformity  since  ^  What  is  its  o})eration  now?  Its 
oxistenci*  is  an  insult,  'riien*  are  many  living  who  recollect  the 
otfects  of  Lord  Sidmoutlds  Jhll.  We  havi*  si‘en  with  our  own 
rves  the  ‘  whited  sepulchre,’  standing  hv  the  grave*  and  outraging 
all  a  parent's  feelings,  hy  the  refusal  of  intiTinent  to  the  child  of 
one  of  his  parishioners,  The  thing  took  place  mori*  than  once  in 
4lillerent  clmrchvards,  and  beneath  the  indignant  holiness 
ditherent  clergymen, — and  the  memhers  ot  such  a  church  talk  ot 
insult  !  We  have  ourselves  ]K*en  threatened  with  seizuri*  for  the 
non-payment  of  church-rates,  ami  our  ])rop(‘rty  exposed  to  the 
hailitf,  and  our  persons  to  the  jail — and  wi*  ar(‘t(>  hear  of  insult  ! 
How  many  have*  heen  incarcerated?  I  )oes  not  that  ( -hurch 
stand  to  throw  a  scarlet  thread  over  all  its  mi'mhers,  and  to  ])ut 
them  into  a  scab*  of  social  advantage,  and  t(»  brand  all  not 
memhers  of  it  with  a  distinguishing  Pariah  caste — maintaining, 
as  we  know,  in  the  town  in  which  we  livi*,  a  kind  of  Pagan  and 
llrahminic  boundary  line  of  social  d(‘marcation.  We  hail  this 
h'tter  of  (I.  F.  C.  as  likely  to  draw  the  line  further,  to  makt*  a 
broader  boundary  lu*t  ween  us  and  the  mistress  mid  mother  of  schis¬ 
matics.  Wt*  do  not  di'.sire  anv  greeting  or  meeting  of  atHliation 
until  wo.  meet  as  reallv  .sociallv  e<pial.  This  at  present  is  ini- 
pos.<ihle.  T\u  ‘I’e  is  much  that  we  can  honour  in  the  church  of 
English  Episcopacy.  Its  writei’s,  its  ])hilanthroj)y,  its  services,  its 
creed — again>t  neither  om*  nor  the  other  have  we  much  tosav.  i>ut 
its  insolent  political  creed,  its  daring  aj)]>ropriation  to  itsi'lf  of 
national  |»roj>erties,and  narnoving  its  limitations  in  order  that  they 
may  hi*  held  in  the  poss(‘ssion  oi  a  close  corporation  :  d!.^s(‘nt 
docs  not  ilesin*  these  things;  it  is  strong  without  them.  Put 
when  a  little  survey  is  made  of  what  socially  (dmrch  of  England- 
ism  is,  and  what  is  everywhere  the  attitude  it  assumes  to  (‘very 
term  ot  disM‘nt  troni  its  pale,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  letter 
to  which  we  have  called  the  attentimi  of  our  readers.  Tlic 
writ(*r  is  a  little  more  imp(»litic  than  most  of  his  (*lass.  TIk*  cat 
ill  pursuit  (if  the  mouse  has  jumped  into  j»rint  ;  he  is,  no  douht, 
m  a  Very  excited  state  ot  mind  ;  in  tiict,  Sirius  rules,  and  the 
Licenteuiiry  year  has  turned  several  ecclesiasticiil  heads  w'e  liiid 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  2ik  :u. 
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iliounht  to  he  wiser  than  wo  tliink  tliat  of  (J.  F.  C/s  is  likoly  to 
Ik*.  He  is,  (lonbtltvss,  in  a  had  ease.  If  of  a  fair  <‘oin|)h‘xion,  a 
4rait  waisteoat  may  h(‘  n(‘e(h‘d,  if  a  dark,  a  blue  |>ill  and  black 
draught  ;  meantime  their  ean  lu‘  no  donbt  we  iiav(‘  ri«j^!i  tiy 
described  him  as  a  Olmrehmau  on  the  ‘  IbampaLji*. 


Vlli. 


TWO  TK.VCTS  ON  THE  SC  list  1H  IH'loN  FoK  PIHESTS 

AM)  FEoPIdT* 


‘Tracts  tor  l^riests  and  P(‘o|d(‘,’ ])eriodically  r(*c(‘iv(Ml  tn>m 
!  th(‘  |Md)lishers,  we  liave  always  read  with  inter(‘st,  lu'canse 
exliibitiin;- a  phase  ot*  th(‘  r(‘lii^d<ms  mind,  very  inllucMitial  in  the 
eountry,  and  ('spiuaally  inthu'ntial  in  the*  Ohnrch  ot  FiHoland. 
With  (wo  or  thr(‘(‘  exc(‘]>tions  we  have  luHMi  ama/(‘d  at  tht‘  stnij/ 
f‘rn!(l  of  (h(‘  Avrit(‘rs.  Most  of  them  have  lived  so  entirely  in 
th(‘ir  own  cireh*  of  reading,  and  conversation,  and  thone;ht,  that 
they  are  coiiiplet(‘ly  nnaware  of  somi‘  of  the  pn'vailini;'  forms  of 
thono'ht  anniiul  them  ;  and  esjiecially — wdiich  is,  hoW(‘Ver,  a  vtay 
small  matter — they  are  astonishingly  ignorant  of  the  mind  and 
tianpc'r  of  what  W(‘ may  call  congngational  tlK'ology  and  opinion  ; 
and  especially  ignorant  of  the  symbolism  and  ecclesiology  of  Con- 
gr(‘gationalism.  This  is  esjH‘cially  the  case*  with  th(‘  tract  to 
which  we  call  attention — in  tlu*  article  by  Mr.  Langhy.  It  is, 
in  many  ways,  a  niost  remarkable  docinnent.  t  )f  course  it  is 
<*all(*d  torth  by  onr  Micentenary  doings  ;  and,  lik('  ninltitndes  of 
its  piedecessors,  it  falls  into  the  grav(‘  error,  in  the  fourth  line 
of  tin*  tract,  of  saying  that  ‘  Dlssrnf^n's,  hutl  ltHf  (if  fho  c.rpttJsloii 
p/  //o’  i  f>’()  Ht  I in.sf(H‘s  1 1‘oin  the  Ksfiiht isJtPjl 

dtifivh,  <Ht  N7.  fid s  J)(i Ititil!,  o.v  the,  oi'ujni  o/  X<nl- 
•  onformU jf,  have  not,  nnnatnrally,  di‘termine<l  on  cehdnating,’ 
Xc.,  i^c*.  Do  iiKMi  like  Mr.  Langlev  c‘ver  read  Chnr<*h  Histories 


*  1.  TrfU'tA  for  and  Pi'ttftJc.  Sn|>|>l(*nH*iitary  iiuiiil»ei‘  to  (lie  Second 

Series,  ‘  Nniiconfoiinity  in  (lie  17th  and  in  the  l!hh  < ‘eiitni  v  ’ : — 
I.  Knglish  V'oluntarvisin.  liy  .1.  N.  fiangley.  li.  'Die  V'oluntary 
lhMiiei|i!e  ill  America.  I»v  an  Knglish  Ch*rgvnian.  Macmillan. 

•J.  r/a  \\ atf  ii'hirh  raff  Hvrenf/.  A  l^etter  to  the  ( 'lergv  ami  Laity 

<>t  tlie('lmreh  nf  Kngland  on  Clerical  Snhscrijition.  Ly  .Andrew 
.Inkrs,  fnrmerly  <»f  d'rinity  (’ollcge,  Camhri<lge,  and  lati*  ('ui-ate  of 
St.  .lohii  s  Hall.  Second  Kdition.  James  Nishet. 
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oi’  Kii^liind  ?  1)(>  they  t‘ver  suiv(‘y  the  course  of  tlie  stream  ot' 

relijL^ioiis  opinion  ?  Even  that  eriulite  and  pious  oigan,  the 
‘Saturday  Review/  fell  into  this  hlunder  in  its  article  mi  the 
Hiet*ntenary.  It  speaks  of  ‘  English  Dissenters  celebrating  the 
hiriiiday  of  I  >issent  with  such  solemnities  as  may  suit  their  taste/ 
Of  course  iK)th  Mr.  Langley  and  the  ‘  Saturday  Review’ know 
iK-ttor.  but  it  suits  th(‘ir  purpose  to  represent  the  recent  origin 
ot  English  ( ‘ongn'gatioiialism  pist  as  it  suits  the  Papist  to  ask 
th(‘  Protestant,  ‘  \\  here  was  your  religion  betore  the  time  of 
LuIIkm’?’  In  tact,  the  secession  ot  tin*  Two  ’Lhousand  in)m  the 
walls  of  the  E.stablishment  was  an  act  like  that  (d  the  secc'ssieii 
of  tln‘  Eri‘e  C^hurch  from  the  National  Presbytery  ot  Scotland. 

( \»ngr(‘gati(Hial  Independency  in  Scotland  might  rejoice  at  the 
magnanimity  of  the  act,  but  it  was  in  existence  long  b(‘tor(‘.  'J’his 
is  th(‘  casi‘  (»f  the  Eject(‘d  of  Itib-  ;  but  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  it  iK'cessary  to  inform  these  men  of  this.  They  know 
‘  Hooker's  Ecclesiast ical  Polity/  and  they  know  that,  but  fn* 
what  we  may  call  EiUglish  ( Congregationalism,  that  immortal 
book  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  written.  That 
which  w(‘  call  (^^ngl\‘gational  Nbmconformitv  is  c>lder  tlian  what 
tlnw  call  tlu‘  pagland,  but  which  we  may  call 

Whitgiftism.  ’riie  information  in  the  ti’act  is  of  a  })iece  with 
this,  In  \vhi<*h  wi‘  have,  refern'd.  slioidd  not  deiMo  it  worth 

while  for  a  monn'iit  to  lader  t(>  it,  but  for  tlu*  coniurtion  in  wliich 
it  stands,  tin*  opinion  it  rt'pre.stmts,  and  the  shalh)W  jrpology  it 
efinrs  tor  sid»scription  —  apparently  la'adlong  std)scrij>tioij  — 
subscription  through  thick  ami  thin.  Thus  W(‘  Hud  Mr.  Langley 
a  very  de>ui(‘'  in  the  dmiiand  he  mak(‘s  on  the  will,  lie  draws 
no  distinction,  but  wdl  hav(‘,  apparently,  tlie  unri'servi'd  .'sur¬ 
render  et  th(‘  will  to  th(‘  Pubric  and  Articles.  In  tht‘  following 
p;issag\‘  h(‘  shad«*ws  (»nt  for  us  the  dark  pas.''ages  of  the  natural 
liistorv  ot  I )issent  ! — 

V 

!  he  vt*ry  naiue,  \  oluntarv  Principle,  is  tlie  avowed  and  formal 
deeiarat  i(  n  ot  thi*  suprciiiacy  ol  the  will,  the  (f.ssfr/ion  of  the  priiiciple 
of  self-tnlJ  as  the  (juule  and  dtreefor  of  each  wan.,  c.y  the  ultimate 
(‘oart  of  appc’il.  'I  lie  hi^toi  v  ofdisstmi — that  inner  hij-tory  wliich  has 
Icli  its  indelihlt‘  trace  ontlu*  hcaitsut  many,  e -jiccially  of  its  ministers, 
which  has  brought  di>(pii(*t,  discord,  aiul  sorrow,  to  many  a  home — 
i*"  loo  true  a  eomimmt  upon  this  fact.  Until  verv  rcccntlv,  in  our 
large  towns  the  iiumb.  r  of  Independent  and  Baptist  cl.a])cls— and 
these  denominations  may  iairlv  he  taken  as  the  truest  rejua'sentatives 
ot  I'mglish  (lissei.t.  Imth  in  its  strength  and  weakiu'ss — was  tlie  almost 
intaddtle  index  ol  t  le  nundnM*  and  inttmsitv  of  the  '“splits  ’  and 
seces>i(»ns  which  had  talurn  place.  This  habit  t>f  separation  is 
uiuloulttodly  losteivd  by  all  the  liabits  ot  commercial  activitv,  and  by 
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tin*  absorbiiic;  claims  of  competition  in  tlu*  stmuglo  for  life.  The  sclt- 
conlitbmco,  tlie  prompt  decisiem,  ami  assertion  ot‘  tin*  will,  \vbicb  is 
ri'cpiisito  tor  success  in  mercantile  pursuits,  limls  a  conirenial  soil  in 
the  t'iiurcb  ;  ami  tbe  competative  maxim  of  tbe  world  is  readily  trail- 
slati'd  into  tbe  relij^ious  formula  of tbe  riirbt  of  private  jinl^ment,” 
tint  is,  tbe  ri;L»bt,  and.  by  marked  infeience,  the  diifi/,  of  each  man  to 
stand  apart  from  bis  fellows,  to  be  complete  in  and  by  bimself.  The 
individual  is  evervtbinu;,  society  notbini;.  A^rcnnent  in  certain  doc¬ 
trines,  or  in  tlio  pn'fcrcnce  for  a  certain  preacber,  a  unity  wbicb  bas 
its  ;j;ronn<l  in  tbe  irill,  is  tbe  only  origin  d  bond  of  fellowsbip,  wbich 
may  be,  and  often  is,  in  tin*  lapse  of  years,  streniitbened  bv  (bn'per 
fet‘lini;s  and  associations.  Tbere  is  notbiiiij;  in  tbeory,  and  tbe  innn- 
nu'rable  ‘‘  s[)lits'’  amoicj^  dissentin'];  eon^rei^ations  show  there  is  no- 
tliiii'j;  in  fact,  to  keep  in  ebeck  tbe  ten  ibousand  iniluenees  tint  are 
ib.ri’atciunir  to  dissolve  ibis  unity:  every  man  briiiijjs  an  additional 
ee’it i  ifiii;:d  power  into  tbe  Cbni'cli,  an  additional  tendency  to  \\y  from 
tbecenlre.  And  Ibis  is  too  ofii'u  tin*  m ‘aninsj;  which  lies  but  ill 
coiK  cahal  under  flic  popnlar  rKjilirmisin  of  ''  licliifious  Lihrrttf' — 
lifit'i'fif  fo  dissriif,  Ilhrrf  i/  to  nuikc  o  srpora/o  .svr/,  Jihrrhf  to  ronsc- 
cr-j^f  crerif  urir  couvirtion  inot  opinion  under  the  sanetion  of  ii  new 
“  (^'/urehf  to  exult  set l-iriH  under  the  itnrrrif  uumr  (f  conecienee. 

r  mpU'st ionably,  the  current  fheoloi/p  if  the  Dissenter  justifies  this 
tendeuep  to  isotution.  It  starts  from  the  indiriduut .  It  tnu/ius  irith 
the  /net  and  experiences  of  sin.  It  rei/un/s  Christ  prtmnri///  us  the 
Detirerer  J'rom  sin,  or  the  punishment  if  sin;  seeondurili/,  us  the  Son 
of'  (roit.  hrcuuse  he  could  not  ho  ini  (oteijun/e  Saviour  from  sin  or 
punishment  if'  he  ire  re  not  Divine.  It  sets  individmd  sulvution  before 
each  m  in  us  the  object  and  prize  of  his  hiifti  riillini/.  This  h'ind  ofteurli- 
///// tbe  I )issent(‘rs  have*  o-ood  I'xcuse  for  ^ayin]^  that  thi'v  iiavi*  in- 
heritt'd  from  their  lhn*ilan  ama'stors.  'This  view  of  the  (lospet  ivus 
nndoubtedli/  the  main  reason  of  their  distih'e  to  our  formuturirs.  But 
much  as  it  possess(‘il  tlieir  minds,  it  clashed  with  ilu‘ir 'Iceper  theolo!j;y  ; 
it  claslu'd  also  with  tlunr  political  convictions.  When  they  spoke 
(Hit  th(‘ir  stroni^cst  beliefs,  thi'v  were  ohlii^ed  to  start  fioin  another 
ground  than  human  (‘vil.  When  th(*y  addressed  their  admonitions  to 
st.iteMni'n,  llu'y  wen*  ohlij^i'd  to  vindicate  social  ami  national,  as  well 
as  individual  life,  as  sacred  and  l)i\in(*.  Thus,  Dr.  Owc'n  said,  when 
])r(*achinL];  hefon*  the  Lone;  B.irlianu'nt,  “  If  it  c oim-s  to  this,  that  you 
shall  say  yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  ri*lit;inn  us  raters  of  the  nation^ 
<>od  will  (piickly  manifest  that  lu*  hath  iiothine;  to  do  with  yon  as 
rulers  of  tlie' nat ion.”  Richard  Baxter  said,  when  a'ldressini;  civil 
iMilt'rs  in  his  Christian  directory,  “  Let.  none  j>ersiiade  yon  you  are 
such  t'-ria'slrial  animals,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lieavenly 
(•'»m\*rmnents  of  your  subject.”  d^hese  opinions  W('r  *  naturally 
we  akened  by  th(*ir  (‘jeetion.  'Fhe  dry  prot(*st  which  the  Brm<bvt(‘riaii 
f(M*in  of  Church  L];oyernment  b 're  against  a  m(*re  indivi'lual  rebi^iou 
ini'vit  dily  ;^aye  way  :  tbe  compulsory  yoluiitaryism  (»f  tlu*  sev(‘iite(*ntb 
(•(‘iiturv  was  transfornu'd  into  tlu*  earnest,  but  one-sidi*'l  and  drstrnc- 
tiye,  dissent  of  tin*  nineteentb.  It  now  tinds  its  truest  exponent  ic 
the  avowed  aims  of  tlu*  Liberation  Society.”  ’ 
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Wo  find  Mr.  l..:uiolt‘y  lias  liiinsidf  no  luisoiviuii.s  as  to  his  stato, 
or  tlio  stat(*  of  the  inonilH'rs  of  his  (diurcli,  hofort*  (iod  ;  alludt, 
his  ri'cooiiitioii  of  his  stato  soians  to  us  to  bo  tin*  most  arrant 


Antimmiiaiiism. 


Th(‘  tbllowing  is  a  singular  passag(‘  : — 


‘  Wo  aro  thus  calk'd  upon  to  rojoice  and  worship,  bocauso  wc 
ffrr  alrcadv  llis  rodooinod  children,  wo  aro  already  Christians  ;  and 
it  is  oiir  own  fault,  our  own  sin,  if  wo  have  ov*'r  known  our 
si'lvos  to  he  otherwise'.  W  o  hove  ah'cody  received  our  birthritfht ^  and 
if  wo  have  chosen  to  follow  h^sau’s  oxa!U[)lo,  wi',  too.  may  share 
Ikiu's  fate,  and  “  lind  no  place  of  repentance,  though  we  seek  it 
can'fullv  with  tears  ’’  We  may  exalt  our  self-will  to  the  throne 
which  (oul’s  Spirit  akine  ought  to  occujiy,  ive  moy  exercise  the 
ritjhl  of  private  Judy  uteuf^  and  separate  ourselves  from  ihe^  (Viurch  : 
like  the  prodigal  son,  we  may  go  out  from  our  father’s  home: 
all  this  we  may  do— alas!  we  shall  do,  if  left  to  our  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  ‘‘  tin'  device's  and  desire's  emr  e)wn  hearts  but  this  we'  shall 
invariably  linel,  that  the  sej>arafiny.  iiidi viehiali/ang  powe'r  is  re'jire- 
senteel  bv  ihe'  Aveirlel  ;  the  uniting,  harnioni/ing  peiwe'r  hy  the  (linrch. 
d'lu'  we)i*le!  se'parate'S  freim  the'  Church,  not  the  Church  freem  the'  weirld. 
W'e  (f re  members  (f  (io<rs  Church,  not  by  reason  of  our  wills,  or  our 
private  jiob/ments,  but  be'canse  e>f  Cod’s  infinite  nu'ivy,  re'Viaih'd 
through  liis  Son  in  the*  gift  e»(  his  lleely  Spirit. 


d’he  Avheeh'  d'rae'l  is  wrilte*n  in  a  ve'in  e>f  similar  inele'Ce'iie'y  ed' 
>tale-me‘nt  anel  aerusatieni.  It  is  hnig  siiiea*  we*  have*  re'uel  a  pa|ie‘r 
see  mise'vahlv  luisre'pre'Se'ut i iig  Cissent  anel  |)isse*nters  ;  thus  it^ 
pe-rusal  ha<  atfe*e*te‘d  us.  Cut  Mr.  Langie*y  says  : — 


‘  I  find  in  the  very  constitution  and  services  (f  the  Church  itself  Ihr 
strowfvst  eondevinaiion  oj'  the  seelarian  spirit  of  the  Churchmen  of 
the  scv(  nteenth  eentary,  or  of'  the  jo'esenf  day;  and  there,  too,  I  find 
ihe*  fullest  e'\pe)sition  eef  theise*  very  truths  which  the  I’uritaus  and 
their  me)de*rn  re'[)resentatives  have*  se'ceeled  frenu  her  Ibr  not  declaring.’ 


1>  it  so  We'll,  we*  have*  neit  spae*e*  to  eli.se‘uss  the*  e*asuisti  v  ami 
eaellusieen  eif  .Mr,  Langh'V,  hut  we*  take*  up  the*  pamphh't  e»f  Mi-. 
dukes,  an  e*jee*te*d  e*le‘rgyman,  mov  living  anel  ministeaing  in 
aimthe'r  communion  ;  a  .se*hedar,  a  ge'nth'inan,  a  nmst  ahh*  ami 
aelmirahh' e*x|H>sitor  e>f  (’hristian  truth;  (*ehieate*el  at  euie*  ed'our 
natienial  1 'nive*rsit ie*s,  hut  .^uspeneh'el — .say  e*je*cte*el — from  tin* 
(Miurcli  hy  the*  Are-hhisheep  eef  ^’eu•k  hecau.se*  he*  hael  altirmeel 
that  unieui  with  C’hrist  was  the*  basis  e>f  ;dl  Christian  uniejii,  and 
that  all  e>f  any  ele*nominatie>n  unite*el  to  him,  we*re*  re'ally  unite*d 
to  e*ae*h  edher.  d’his  is  the*  Chure'h,  anel  this  the*  e*e>mlue‘t  of  enn* 
e»f  its  highest  prelate’s,  ed’  which  Mr.  Langh'V  asse'its  that  ‘its  ce>n- 
stitulioii  ami  its  se*rvie*es  are*  the*  strenige.'st  cennlemnation  e>t  tin* 
.s(*e*tarian  spirit  ed’ the*  .se*ve*nte‘enth  e*e*ntury.’  'Jdn'  reprint  e)t  the* 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  duke_*s  is  mo.st  timely.  Spe*aking  ot  the  eie)ctrine 
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ot  bajkiisiiinl  i‘(‘t;eiu'ratioii,  and  tlio  prnnissioii  to  tlio 

(•van<H*lical  cliM-i/v  to  hold  their  livings,  thouij^li  they  (haiy  the 
doeiriin*,  Mr.  .lakes  well  says — 

‘  For  the  (jiiostion  in  the  matter  of  subscription  is,  not  ivlmf  tlir 
rivil  law  vj'  Kiujland  allows,  Lai  rather'  what  truth  and  conscirnre 
require  rcspectinq  certain  solcnin  declarations.  As  lar  as  J  know,  a 
man  imiy  tell  lies,  ami  yet  most  lepilly  retain  possession  of  his  hoii^e, 
ami  lands,  and  property.  Ihit  would  a  Christian  say,  tliat  hl‘eall^e 
no  ri\ii  pt  nalty  altaehes  to  the  ollenee,  a  lals-,  hood  is  or  can  be  justi- 
liahlei^  Fo  as  to  subseription.  The  question  is  not,  whetlur,  alba' 
ha\ ii!^  declared  our  ‘bisseiit  and  eonserd”  to  the  Prayer  Book,  we 
may  hold  our  livings,  while  yet  we  disbelieve  certain  things  we  have 
subseribi'd  to  ;  but  whether,  disbelieving;  or  at  least  doubt  ini;  certain 
portions  (  f  the  Jb'ayer  Book,  W(‘  aiv  honest  arrd  true  in  subseribirn; 
to  “all  and  evervthini;  iir  the  said  book/’  that  “  then'  is  irothirig  in  it 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  (iod.”  * 

Kaeh  ovangolical  clor’gynratr  has  doelaiX'd  that  hc'  will  us('  the 
Book  nf  (Vnirnrorr  Prayer  and  ‘  iro  othr'r  ]mhlie  ju'ayor’  in  the 
adrnini.stration  of  the  sei*vic(‘s  of  the  C'hiu’ch.  Yc't  thousands  use 
ext('inp(*re  prayt'r*.  ’flu'  rt'view  of  the  sti']>s  by  which  ^li-.  Jukes 
hiirisell’  took  decich'd  views  upon  the  doctiiirc'  of  bapti.^nral 
|•ogoneration,  is  vt'ry  inti'r'osting  ;  and  loc'ling  tliat  ho  ooidd  no 
longor  willingly  subscribe  ‘that  lln'ii'  is  nothing  in  thonr  (tlie 
Articles)  cimlr'ary  to  tin*  or’d  of  CJod,’  In'  dotonniiu'd  to  see 
tin'  archbishop  ol  his  diocc'se — ^  ork.  lie  says  : — 

‘  I  thei'cfore  iletcrnrined  to  see  the  archbishop,  and  to  lay  before 
him  ftrlly  all  my  dilliculty.  Accordingly  last  April  I  went  U])  to 
town,  ami,  a  day  or  two  aflcr*,  on  .Saturday  the  l21)th,  1  called  on 
lire  ai-ehbishop.  lie  was  i  ngaged  when  1  sent  in  nry  card  :  but  1 
was  ilesii’cd  to  wait,  and  after  some  minutes  he  came  into  the  room 
which  I  had  In'i'U  showrr  irrto.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  I  said, 
that  “  1  had  called  to  sjH'ak  with  him  on  a  srrbject  which  was  vt-rv 
painful  to  nu'.”  Bi'foi’e  1  eorrld  say  another  word,  the  archbishop  to 
my  surprise  re]fiied,  “  Ves,  1  know,  it  is  indeed  a  painful  subject, 
and  it  lias  rvachcil  me  trom  anollu  r  cpiarter.*’  1  was  astonished  at 
this  inti*rru[)tton,  lor  J  felt  sirrc'  that  31 1*.  Itykes  had  lurt  in  any  way 
communicated  to  the  archbisho[)  nry  ilillleuities  respecting  subscrip- 
tiorr.  but  the  archbishop,  trot  noticing  my  surprise,  went  on  to  sav, 
that  ('tr  tlu'  jrr'eceding  Ihursday  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
l■..ast  Ividirrg,  conqilaining  ot  certain  statements  of  iniire  in  a  sormoir 
1  hail  pr’caehed  live  months  belbrp  on  Christian  union,  which  seemed 
to  the  archii>hops  inlormant  so  itnsound,  that  he,  the  archbishop, 
^^as  request  I'd  to  look  into  it.  J  he  archbishop  said,  that  in  coirse- 
qiicnct*  ol  thi.s  ciiai'ge  it  would  be  his  duty  to  reipriri'  from  nre  some 
cx[danation  ol  the  ])assages  in  my  sermon  which  were  so  much  ob¬ 
jected  to,  that  hc  w*ould  desire  his  chaplain  to  send  some  questions 
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on  tlu'  subject, — that  inoainvliilo,  until  tiiis  was  settUal,  I  bad  hotter 
not  pivaoli  at  St.  dobn’s,  nor  sliould  lu'  allow  mo  to  proaoU  tbo  next 
ordination  srrmon  at  llisbopthorpo,  as  bad  boon  airangod,it  my  views 
wore  snob  as  they  wore  roprosontod. 

‘ 'I  bo  result  was,  that,  thoiiujli  I  oallod  on  tbo  arobbisbop  to  speak 
with  him  on  the  tpiostion  ot*  siibsoription,  1  lott  bis  bouse  without  a 
word  upon  tlu'  subjoet  ;  tor  1  tboui^bt  under  tbo  eiroumstanoos,  and 
boini^  obarijjod  with  bori'sy,  it  would  bo  wi*ll  to  wait  till  the  ijuostion 
of  dootriuo  should  be  tirst  di>posod  ot.’ 

Mr.  .hikes  roooivod  from  tlu‘  arolilusbop  n  series  nt  «pu‘stions. 
In  fact,  reforiug  bis  o])inions  n])on  union  with  otlu'r  ( ’bristians, 
and  i*onnnunioating  witb  tboni  at  tbo  tirilinanc’C  ot  tlu‘  Louis 
Su]»por,  c^(*.  5  also  bis  i>junions  toiiobing  tbc‘  now  birtb,  oi  loal 
regonoration  by  tbo  Sjiirit  ot  (Jod  ;  and  as  bis  answi'is  n\C‘U‘ 
really  (‘vangolioal,  lu‘  was  snspciubal  from  bis  onraoy;  and  tbis  in 
‘tbo  Llinrob  wboso  constitution  and  stuvioc's’  Mr.  Langley  tinds 
‘  to  bo  tlu'  strougi'st  ooiubunnat ion  ot  tbo  sectarian  spirit  ol  tbc 
obnrobmon  of  tlio  sovontiHUitb  contnry.’  Wo  do  not  accuse  Mr. 
Langb‘V  and  bis  party  of  insinciu'ily  and  nnlaitlifnlm^ss  to  tboir 
c*on\ ictions,  but  wo  do  marv»d  at  mnltitndos  of  those  to  wbom 
lb(‘  pri(‘st’s  idlico  in  tbo.  (dmuli  of  Kngland  is  more  tban  ‘a  bit 
of  br(‘ad,'  t(>  wbom  tlufir  work  in  it  is  to  stand  fortb  as  witni'ssos 
for  Cod.  cannot  i'Xplaiii  or  understand  tboir  casuistry — for 

<omr  tbort‘  is  ;  but  W(‘  know  tbat  tboy  au‘  making  tlu'ir  sect  tbo, 
ark  of  i‘V(‘ry  creed,  and  every  kind  of  cret'd.  So  tbat  to  belong 
to  tbo  Cbnrcb  of  Lnglaiul  is  to  shake  bands  with  tin*  merest 
rationalism  on  oiu‘  band,  or  llomanism  on  tlu*  otiuM*.  itacb  wall, 
as  ^Ir.  Langi(‘y  would  have  it,  fall  prostrat(‘,  jxMi  in  band,  ludbu* 
tb(‘  d'birtv-niin‘  Artiob‘s,  and  then  starting  meet  to  carry  out  its 
own  designs,  wbotluM*  it  b(‘  the  writing  ‘  d  racts  for  tin*  J  imes, 
or‘dVacts  for  Pri(‘sts  and  IVoplo,' manufacturing  a  volnme  ot 
‘  Essays  and  lv(;yiows,’  or  creating  convt'its  ol  Proti‘stant  nuns 
and  Sisti'is  of  'Morey,  and  in  each  instano(‘  doing  tbat  wbicb 
i‘yon  the  nnxb'iatt*  spirit  of  (Vaninm*  would  snrv(‘y  with  horror, 
and  noop(*r,  Midloy,  and  Latimer  ratlnu*  sutler  at  tin*  stakt* 
again,  tban  band  down  as  tln‘ir  legacy  to  tbo  generations  oi 
Lnirland. 
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IX. 


life  JN  (OJ.IJERV  DISTKKTS.^ 

rpilE  irnicral  ])ul)lic  out  of  tlu*  mining  districts  know  !ittl(‘  < 
.L  notiling  of  tlio  lialfus,  cliaracti'rs,  and  disabilities  ol  tli. 
nn*n  wli<»  raise  oiir  iron  and  our  coal.  It  is  true  that  Ironi  ycai 
to  vear  tlicy  lioar  sncli  calainiti(*s  at  at  Heaton  Mum  1  it, 
re.Milting  in  tlie  deatli  (►f  7')  men  and  boys,  Success  Pit,  New- 
bottle,  witli  its  oj  victims,  Slanitit  Hill  with  its  11,  TSc'wbottle 
with  its  IS,  Row  Pit  with  its  rkS,  Rainton  with^  its  Sheri  ft 
Hill  again  with  its  (uMuge  Pit,  Lambton  with  its  lo,  AVallsend 
with  its  Rainton  again  with  its  o!),  Folly  Pit  with  its  11. 
({(•(.rg.*  Pit,  Lumley,  with  its  11,  Judith  Pit  ^\ith  its  11,  Jarrov. 
with  its  :>L  Townley  with  its  rlS,  Washington  with  its  I  t,  darrow 
again  with  its  42,  Newbottle  again  with  its  12,  S])ringwi‘il  witli 
its  47,  Wallst'iid  again  with  its  102,  Ib'tton  witli  its  20, 
Hilda  with  its  02,  Hasw(‘ll  with  its  Oo,  darrow  again  with 
its  dO,  Houghton  with  its  20,  West  Mom-  with  its  1  1,  ikiriadoi- 
with  its  71,  Ris<*a  with  its  1  L*>,  Ashton  with  its  40,  AVigan  witii 
its  to,  CVnmer  with  its  114,  Lnndhill  with  its  1  cS.O^  and  Harth‘\ 
with  its  20 1  slain.  Many  also  havi‘  heard  of  00  jioor  women 
b(‘ing  dojirived  of  thi'ir  husbands,  and  220  children  bcMiig  ler 
fatherless  by  the  e.xjilosion  at  Lundhill,  while  not  a  few  havr 
|>ray<'<l  to  Him  who  promise's  to  Ik*  a  husband  to  thi'  widow  a.nd 
a  fatlh'r  to  tin'  fatherless  on  behalf  e»f  the*  1  17  poor  wonu'ii  win 
we'H'  eleprive'd  of  husbands  by  th(‘  terrible  calamity  at  Harth'v 
on  t he  morning  ot  danuary  lOth  of  tlu'  pri'sent  yi'ar.  AVhil.''^ 
aelmiringthe  liberality  ot  the  British  public  toward  tlu'  widow^ 
and  «>rphan  ehildn  n,  and  unprovidc'd  sistms,  and  age'd  ])ar('nt> 
beue'axed  by  tiu'  Hartley  calamity,  we  are  obliged  to  spi'ak  .■ 


•  1.  lif nf  thv  Asaiatuni  (\niinn.ssiu)iers  ajipotu/eJ  (o  /tnpilr(‘  lufo  i' 
Staff  nf  J^ojadar  JCih'rarioa  in  Jinq/aiid.  A\)l.  11.  ISOl. 

-.  lujunt  of  the  (\nnniissiourr  oppointd  under  the  prftvisions  of  the  Ac 
ath  and  {\th  I  tef.  rap.  UO,  (<>  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  that  Art 
lOij/  into  the  St(ft>  if  thi-  l^uputation  in  Mining  Dist rieta.  IS." 

a.  lit  fund  of'  the  Connnittee  on  Trades  Societies  appointed  hp  ih 
National  Assueiafion  f>r  the  Pronitdion  of  Social  Science, prt sente 

at  fhcf.urth  Annual  .}fectinp  tf  the  Association  at  Glastfoir,  Sej 
ft  m  her,  lsr>n. 

I'ht  J.tisnn  Jiour. 

<:t'  f hr  ]\'cllo,><e  for  the  IhtUfof  Jlri'tlx 

I.e-cnt-strict \Valoiloo-|.luoe.  J’all  .Alall.  Londot 

Isirj. 
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wonl  on  of  tlio  1250, 000  who  labour  in  coal  and  iron-stono 

ininos,  <*f  wliich  nninl>or  1,000  nu‘ot  with  violent  ih'aths  every 
V(‘ar,  and  10,000  receive  injnriivs  o,000  of  which  ])rove  perina- 
niMit  ;  to  sav  nothin^'  of  tlu‘  oOO  |>oor  wonuMi  who  are  left 
willows,  and  :2,000  children  who  are  d(‘|»rived  of  fatluM’s  hy  the 
saini' 1‘ausos  during;  tin*  sanu*  short  sjiaceof  time.  Who  out  of  the 
ininiiiL;'  districts  thinks  of  the  snllerinos  of  workim;'  colliers,  the 
])(‘niii  v  of  thosi*  who  meed  with  injuries  hy  which  lh(‘y  are  dis- 
ahh'd  for  life,  or  stretchi's  out  a  hel{>in^  hand,  or  sianls  a  prayca* 
h(‘av(‘nwards  for  the  fatlu'rh'ss  and  tin*  widows  {  We  may  even 
o()  fiuthiM-,  and  ask,  with  tlu*  Tlntcs  of  »lanuary  2:2nd,  ‘  Who 
1‘Ver  thinks  of  coal  hut  as  of  a  thinuf  which  comes  from  a 
railway  station  or  a  wharf,  or  from  the  nci!j[ld>ouriniL(  retail  sho)), 
costiniL^,  pmhaps,  in  this  liard  weaihm’  mor(‘-  than  loo  many  of  us 
can  well  soare  d  Not  on-e  in  a  million  thinks  (»f  traciim  that 
hlack  lieaji  hack  to  wh(‘nci‘  it  cann*,  or  tiL,uu(‘s  to  hims(‘jf  thci 
perils  of  lit’e  and  limh,  and  the*  saeriticc*  of  liohtand  fr(‘sh  hrt*ath, 
i»y  whicli  it  has  Ikh'u  won.’ 

I n  conseijuence*  of  the  vaoue  rumour  which  from  time  t(>  time 
rt'aclies  t lii'in,  many  j verson.'?  hav<*  an  impri'.ssion  that  tla*  house's 
in  all  eolliory  districts  an*  on  a  par  with  Irish  cahins,  and  that 
th(*y  ai’e  jH'njdi'd  hy  a  race  of  hi‘im;s  litth*,  if  at  all,  (‘h*vated 
ahovi*  th(*ir  favouriti*  hull-doos  ;  and  who  think  mori*  of  th(*ir 
pin’s  and  pij^i'ons  than  of  t!i(*ir  childn'ii.  It  is  much  tii  lx*  re- 
nr(‘tt(‘d  tliat  such  oj)inions  should  have*  lu'e'u  strengt h(*ned  hy 
ther<‘]>or(s  <d‘  g(*ntlenu‘n  who  an*  e'Xpected  tv)  he  truthful  in 
th(*ir  stati'inents. 

i//  rcferciH'e  to  (he  fiocial  cumlUiott  of  aditeioi  dlstrlcls  one 
writer  savs  : — 


‘  J)iiring  my  visit  at  the  L.  It.  marriage,  T  had  ample  opportunity 
afl'orded  of  passing  critical  judgment  on  the  women  of  the  black  coun¬ 
try  ;  th(*ir  appearance  and  liabits,  their  manner.s,  customs,  anddisposi- 
tions.  Now,  as  one  who  entertains  for  the  sex  at  large  the  profoundest 
admiration  and  respect,  I  Tiiay  he  pardoned  lor  saying  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  wasverv  far  indeed Irom  favourable.  AVith  fcwexceptions, 
whatever  pi*rsonal  attractions  they  were  originally  poss(*ssed  of,  faded 
away  long  before  the  period  at  which  such  feminim*  d(*cay  is  usually 
antiei[)ated,  leaving  them  a  cross-grained,  hard-featured  race — an  un- 
(*ojnfort;ible  fact,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  alleged  against  them  as 
a  crime  !  J5ut  there  were  uncomfortable  facts,  concerning  which 
they  w(*r(*  by  no  means  innocent,  nanu'ly,  that  what  might  have  been 
done  to  imjirove,  or  make  amends  for  that  uncouth  ext(*rior,  was  left 
nndoct*;  that,  where  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  clean  and 
decently  chid,  they  too  often  were  dirty  and  in  rags  ;  that  where  they 
had  it  in  t!u*ir  power  to  maintain  in  their  cottages  a  lack  cd’  comfort 
and  rcspeeiahility,  the  scpialor  and  wretchedness  of  their  dwellings 


S2  Llf^  Collie  I'll  Dn^tncts, 

could  be  matched  bv  no  other  homes  in  England  ;  and  that  where 
8uai>  and  schools  were  obtainable  lor  their  children,  the  wretched 
little  urchins  wallowed  like  pij^rs  in  the  mud  before  the  door,  unclean, 
unkemped,  and  uncared  lor.  * 

'rin‘  sanu‘  writer  (inot(‘s  from  an  old  report  of  the  llev.  Mr. 
Morris,  oin‘of  the  ( Joverninoiit  inspectors  of  ediieation.  \\  e  were 
still  more  surprised  to  tind  thesaiin*  »pioted  hy  ^Ir.  Smiles  in  his 
W  in'IcitteH  S  ho I'n  f  lojs,  St I'ilces^o  nd  Socnojs 

*  “  riie  prodigal  revelrv  ot  the  vcchoHUKj  Hojht^  says  IMr.  ^Torris, 
“  the  drunkenness  ot  Snndav,  tlie  relusal  to  work  on  ^londay,  and 
perhaps  Tiu‘sdav,and  then  the  untidiness  of  their  homes,  towards  tlie 
latter  part  of  the  two  or  three  weeks  which  intervene  belore  the  next 
pav-d  IV  ;  their  chihlrcn  kcj)t  from  school,  their  wives  and  daughters 
on’the'pit-bank,  their  furniture  in  the  pawn-shop  ;  the  erowdtal  and 
mirv  lanes  in  which  they  live,  tlieir  houses  ofien  cracked  Iroin  top  to 
bottom  bv  the  ‘erannini;  in  ’  of  the  ground,  without  drainage,  or  ven¬ 
tilation,  or  diu*  supply  of  water — such  a  state  ot  things  as  this,  co¬ 
existing  with  earnings  which  might  ensure  eomlort  and  even  prosperity, 
seems  to  pmve  that  no  legislation  can  cure  the  evil.” ’f 

Ill's jh’i't mil  the  hi(o'<d  vouihfo))}  of  Cidltev^  JJlst 
amdher  says  of  ctdliers; — 

‘  Asa  Imdy  they  are  animal,  sensual,  very  ignorant,  strong  excite- 
nuMits  alone  stir  them;  a  drunken  rant,  a  light,  a  betting  inateh,  a 
dog-race,  will  bring  thousands  togt‘iher.  They  only  act  upon,  and 
lor  pres.sing  motives  ami  objt'cts.  'J'hey  would  never  combine,  never 
strike,  without  adtapiate  cause  from  w’ithoiit.  Ihit  once  roused,  they 
are  linn,  (h)ggcd,  true  toa  wondmful  di‘gree.  Tlien  the  few,  “the  salt 
ot  the  earth,”  take  the  front  and  gnid(‘  the  battle,  'fhe  mass  do  not 
reason,  but  Ictd  stningly  ami  instinctively  ;  often  their  instincts  au* 
right  when  their  reasons  are  wrong.  (Jive  them  good  wages,  and  voa 
will  see  tlemi  as  busv  as  bees,  at  work  or  at  plav,  mining,  drinking, 
betting,  lighting.':  *  i  .  o  o 

.\notlior  writer  assiins  us  that  tliroiigliout  tlic^  .1  )udley  rnioii— 

Ihws  and  girls  associate  in  tlu'  most  familiar  and  unrest  mined 
mnnner  lri>m  ih(‘  lairlie^t  ag(*s,  and  long  lad’ore  pubertv  the  delicacv 
(d  girls  is  lost,  mainly  in  their  own  hosues  and  among  tludr  nearest 
rcl.iiu)ns,  and  alterw.ards  no  ri'st mints  are  put  by  parents,  or  bv 
neighb»»urs’  i>plnions  on  their  inclinations.’ 

It  Mr.  (  o(>de  Irnl  Inriiisliod  us  with  trustwortliy  (‘vidcniee  in 
>n]»p<ut  ot  his  a.Nsertiniis,  should  haV(‘  1k>  ni  oliliged  to  eou- 

*  ‘  hei-iiro  Hour.’  IS.lii,  pp. 

^  I^’irumg^.  .^trikes,  and  Savings. ’  \]y  S.  Smiles,  p.  T.k 

^  iiop  'll  of  the  Lomiuiilee  o  i  drades  Societies,  ^c.,’  pj>.  lilt,  lit. 
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Moved  condition  of  Jhfdhoj. 

i‘(‘ss  that  tln‘  district  in  <|nostion  was  an  alter  ty|H'  ot  Sndoin,  or 
|)an(l(*in<>niinn  itsolf.  It  must  1h‘ adinittod,  that  to  an  individual 
unac(jnaintt‘d  with  tlio  moral  condition  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
district,  Mr.  C.\>odo's  picture'  must  he  consideri'd  true'  to  life,  inas- 
mneh  as  he  appi'ars  to  he  snpp(n*ti‘d  hy  ‘  eve'ry  mai.,dstrate.’ 

In  tlie  nc'Xt  sente'iict'  to  that  aln'ady  epiotc'd  Mr.  ( \K)de  says  : — 

‘  Kvcrv  nKii;istratc  assures  me  that  it  is  held  rather  a  shame  to  a 
voimi;  \vi)man  not  t(>  have  a  bastard  child,  and  the  details  ^iven  me 
hv  the  most  res|H*ctahle  and  trustworthy  witnesses  of  the  (‘arly, 
unconcealed,  and  nearly  promiscuous  sexual  connexions,  severely 
taxed  my  own  power  of  l>eli(*f,  and  would,  if  tlu'V  could  he  reported, 
he  Cv'rtainly  discredited  by  most  men  of  the  world  only  acipuiinted 
with  the  ordinary  prolligaey  of  the  poor  of  our  country,  or  towns, 
or  our  1‘itii‘s.’* 

Wc  fc(‘l  truly  thankful  that  (h'iicacy  caust'd  Mr.  (^>(Mlcto  stay 
his  pen.  It  must  not  lu*  intern'd  iV(»m  this  that  W('  h('licv('  it 
]iessihh‘  iorailarkt'r  jncturc' to  he  paintetl.  Had  not  tin' Assistant 
( ^^nnnissioln'r  arr(‘st('d  his  jyen  wlien  and  wlu're  he  did,  we 
should,  in  all  prohahility,  have  het'n  ahh' to  ('ontute  him  with  his 
own  writini^.  Knoni^di,  hewi'ver,  is  said  in  the  n']>oin  to  shak(' 
the  eontidi'iiei'  of  ('Vi'ry  ix'ader  in  tin'  a(‘('uracy  of  tin'  stati'm''nt 
who  is  ac(piainted  with  what  has  transpin'd  since.  As  some  of 
our  n'aders  may  not  he  aeipiaintcd  with  tin'  facts  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  it  may  Ik'  well  to  add,,  tliat  si'Vi'ral  maoistraU's 
residiiiLT  in  tin'  Hinllev  rid<ni,  puhlisln'd  an  adv('rtis(3m(mt,  in 
which  they  di'iiii'd  ('V(3r  Imvini;*  su])plied  Mr.  OmuIi'  W’ith  th(‘ 
int’onnation  which  In' assc'rts  was  oivtai  him  hy  ‘  cecyy  7/on//\s*- 
‘//*o/e,’  and  even  wi'iit  so  far  as  to  say  tliat  it  was  contrary  to 

fact,  foi-  iemah'  eliastitv  was  not  so  lii»ht  Iv  valued.  Whc'tln'r 

•  • 

fh'‘  nia^'ist I’ates  diselainnu*  was  »>r  was  not  foiwar<k*d  to  tin* 
proper  ant horit i(‘s,  it  is  not  in  our  pow(‘r  to  .say  ;  we,  can  only 
answer  for  its  ajipearanee  in  the  ^lidland  newspap(*rs. 

in  r('fei’(‘nev'  to  the  moral  condit  ion  of  the  town  of  1  )udley, 
Mr.  t\MM|(*  says,  t'lat  (*V('rA’  person  who  rememhers  tin*  state  of 
the  inoi’a!  eoinlilion  (d  its  inhalMtants  when  tliev  wen*  a  com- 
nmnity  ot’  small  arm  ma!;ers,  naih'rs,  a.nd  TiL'lit  ii’on  workers, 
and  eoinjiari's  it  with  the  pri'seiil, — 

‘  'festilii's  to  tin*  i^n'ati'r  intelliLn'nci*,  and  d(*c('ncv,  and  sobrii'ty  of 
the  m.-nli'r.s  and  liijht  woi'lo'rs,  ami  the  clnotity  and  morality  ol  lhe 
leiiiales,  and  lb.*  snhscMpienr,  det »*iioi*at ion  of  the  population,  as 
opeia’.ioin  h:iV(‘  1) ‘Com  3  1  ir^^i*  and  work  h(*avy,  and  tin;  manual  skill 
and  eonirivanei*  of  the  workineii  has  been  compar  itivel y  less  iu 
re(pn  >i.f 

'■  ‘  Ileport-:  of  the  A'si.staiit  Cuiiniiissioiicrs,’  Cva*.,  p.  -  is.  f  p.  (Iii. 


Life  in  Colliery  Districts. 

Ill  a  toot  not(\  Mr.  Coode  informs  ns  that  ‘  tlio  most  exact 
and  ctMn|det(*  information  on  the  state  of  the  |)o])ulation  during 
tlie  period  of  Ids  olism  vatioid  wjus  .su[)]>lied  l>y  Mr.  t\  Oartwriglit, 
a  ina^istrate,  wlio  had  resided  in  the  town  of  Dudley  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  adds,  ‘The  Mr.  J^ewis,  the  excellent  and  be¬ 
nevolent  rector  of  Sedgley,  whose  exiierit'iice  is  nearly  as  i  ntensive 
in  range  and  time  (an  inti‘rc‘sting  paper  by  whom,  i  add  in  the 
app<*niiix),  ijd.ce  jite  e.t'Uctly  (sn'rc-spniHl I )i<j  i njoriiidtiou ,  which 
lias  luMOi  contirnu‘d  by  many  other  jM'rsons  oi  more  limited 
cxperienci*.  ihdng  s(»in('what  takim  by  sur])i'ise  that  such  sta.te- 
ments  should  Ik‘  made  )»y  a  clergyman  who,  of  all  others,  must 
1)<‘  in  a  position  to  give  a  true  rejiort,  we  turned  to  the  ap])endix 
for  the  ]»urpos(‘  of  reading  his  jiaper,  when  to  our  astonishment 
we  were  unabli'  to  find  a  single  sentc'nce  which  warranted  the 
assertion  made  liv  ^Ir.  tWdi*.  d'he  Ibllowing  wci  extract  troni 
]\Ir.  Lewis’s  report  : — 

‘The  working  population  are  a  civil,  inoilensive  set,  and  very  few 
oriims  of  a  scriDUs  nature  ever  occur.  AVdth  too  many  exceptions, 
il’.e  people  are  not  gtuierally  a  drunken  people,  d'hey  need  the 
supiiort  and  n^freslniient  of  lK‘(’r ;  but  we  may  go  through  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  a  liundrt‘d  thousand  any  day,  aiul  not  lueid  a 
ih’uuken  jH*rson.  In  going  through  the  country  at  night  diot,  jier- 
haps,  the  towns),  at  ten  or  eleven  o'cloi'k,  all  the  people  have  retired 
to  re.-st.  and  not  oiu*  ])ersoQ  is  to  be  met  with  tor  miles  in  passing 
through  a  dense  population.  A  drunken  man  is  the  exception;  and 
!  have  s(‘eii  more  drunken  men  in  one  dav,  on  entering  a  small 
Widsh  village,  than  I  have  seen  in  my  own  parish  for  months.  1 
have  seen  but  oni*  drunken  woman  for  years,  and  she  evidently  a 
stranger  j)a.ssing  thnuigh,  and  the  butt  of  everybody.’ * 

’riii*  Ib'v.  Cbarh‘s  ( hrdlesti'ui,  M.A.,  rector  of  Kingswinford, 
wroti‘  thus  in  a  letter  to  the  Tiine.s: — 

‘  Having  lived  and  laboured  many  years  among  the  colliers  of 
South  StaJfordshire,  and  their  associates  in  the  iron-works,  1  wish  to 
subinii  to  yours  readers  a  lew  remarks  on  their  character  ami  case, 
which  I  have  no  objection  to  authenticate  l)y  the  addition  of  my  sig¬ 
nature.  (\)mj)ari?ig  them  with  tlie  labourers  of  a  rural  p*arish, 
among  whom  1  lived  during  the  interval  of  nine  vears,  hetween 
eh'ven  spend  previously  as  vicar  of  Sedgley,  and  eight'since  as  rector 
here,  I  have  no  luxsitatioii  in  saying,  that  the  miidug  ])opulation  in 
South  Stathwdshirc  is  not  inferior  to  the  rural  in  Cheshire,  eitlier  as 
to  intelligence  or  morals ;  aiul,  considering  their  peculiar  disadvan¬ 
tages,  is  (juito  on  a  par  in  respect  to  religion.’ 

*  Appendix  to  ^Ir.  foodes  ‘liej)orts  of  the  Assistant  CominLssiojiors,’ 

i>.  ;]o:3. 


?'(lKC(tflini  in  Ih((Jh*f/  r}ii()n. 


Avlio  is  woll  nc(|uaiiit0(l  wit.li  (‘hITumt  districts  in  tlu* 
north  of  Kiifrhvnd,  savs  : — 

‘  As  a //rz/r/Y/Z  obsc'rvatioii,  pitmen  arc  t(Mnpt'rat(' ;  drnnkennosa  is 
till'  t*\(*t‘pti(>n.  Ih'side  otlna*  lari^c  indnstrird  districts,  their  morality 
stands  hiij^li.  ("rime  in  onr  iiu'tropolis  is  i‘oiir  times  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  mining  districts.’ 

In  ndonmeo  to  the  lotnalos,  tln‘  sanu‘  \vritor  ohsi'rvos  : — 

‘That  in  tlie  family  of  a  pitman  they  receive  kindly  triaitment,  and 
such,  gi'iierally,  as  tludr  s(‘x  wonld  rtvjidn'.  In  tlu*ir  hahits  they 
])ariak(*  much  of  thos(‘ which  prt'vail  in  tlu*  house;  eleaidiness  and 
s(»hrietv’  an*  much  mort*  common  trails  than  tlu*  i'evt*rse.  d’he  young 
ari*  more  fcminiiu*  than  temales  in  a  mannfacl nrinir  eommuidtv.’* 

jn'ci nhf  t In*  i^pl j!  (t  ,1(1  (!(' utn  n<l  of  r</ tied f  ton  tit 

the  Dtnilcjf  l^niitn,  Mr.  Co(k1(*\s  r('])ort  is  ecjually  nnsatisfaetorv. 
'This  is  nioft'  to  1)0  i-og!’(*tt(‘d  ho(*ans(‘  his  instructions  W(*r(*  to 
tnak(*  iiujuirics  and  to  ri'port  r(‘Sj)(‘cting,  ‘  d’lu*  sn|>j)ly  <)f  (‘dnea- 
tion  ;  tlu*  nunh*  of  education;  tlu*  sidijoct-inat l('r  of  cdncition,’ 
wlu'lhor  in  privati*,  public*,  evt*idng,  tiudoiy,  or  Sunday  schools. 
Witii  such  instructions,  and  the  authority  of  ( Jovi'rnnient 
ofhcials,  Mr.  (’oo(h‘  and  tlu*  otlu'r  assistant  conunission(*rs  liad 
every  liuluccnu*nt  and  opj)oi*tunity  ol  obtaining  trust-worthy  in¬ 
formation,  and  of  furnishing  tlu*  ( ’ouncil  ol'  Mdiu*ation  and  tlu* 
L(*gislaiur(*  witli  such  reports  as  might  lx*  of  s(*rvicc*  in  th(*ir 
tiiturc*  mov(*nu*nts  on  tlu*  much-\(*xc*d  (pu'stion  of  tlu*  c'dncation 
ot  the  mass(‘s.  .Mr.  f’oode,  howevc*!’,  do(‘S  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  tiau*  lu*  (tpjK'iirs  to  have*  b(*en  very  industrious  during  his 
stay  in  tlu*  neighbourhood  of  L'udh'V,  for  lu*  not  only  visitc'd 
scliools,  but  beer-sho|)s,  public-house's,  gin-palac<*s,  and  wak(*s, 
and  fairs.  Yc't,  aft(*r  all,  ho  does  nothing  more*  than  reit(*rab* 
what  has  bo(‘n  so  ofic'U  lu*ai’d,  and  which  is  contrary  to  tacts,  and 
at  variance*  with  other  parts  of  his  r«*ports  and  tabulated  state¬ 
ments. 

To  illustrate*  our  in(*aning  wc*  (piotc*,  in  jtaralh*!  columns,  from 
^Ir.  Goode's  r(‘j)ort  : — 


On  pau:e  2 It),  lu*  writ(*s  : — 

‘To  ihe  mass  of  the  parents  in 


On  ])age  2(5 1,  he  writes: — 

‘  What  is  almost  as  promising 


this  the  most  nnmerons  class  of  a  fact  as  the  actual  education  of 
workpi'oph?  in  this  district,  the  adult  p(*ople,  or  their  mamtest 


a(Ii'((iif(i(/rs  of  rdurotion  for  tlu*ir 
ehildn*!!  (unniot  be  v(*rv  appitrvnt ^ 
whih*  its  attt*ndant  disadvatitatrt'S 


j)ride  in  tlu*ir  own  or  their  child¬ 
ren’s  education  is,  the*  urnav.  of 
shitme  of  thrir  it/norance,  that  is 


*  ‘(tin*  t ’nal  and  oiir  < 'oal  Pits;  the  Peojde  in  tliein,  and  tlie  Sceii(.s 
aroniid  them,’  pp.  221. 
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thi‘n‘  appears  to  Ix'  I8.*>  privato  schools,  with  8,  t7I 
sciiolars  ;  while  l)iullcv  returns  oOS  schools,  with  scholars. 

It  is  seen  at  a  elanc(‘,  lio\vt‘Vi*r,  that  this  ih'ticit'ucv  on  the  ])art 
<>t  l)u»iley  is  in  i*ons(‘(pience  ot  tlu‘  liinitixl  nninhin*  ot  hoys  who 
attend  privati*  schools.  In  the  l)ndlt‘v  Union,  i‘V(*nin^  anvl 
Sunday  scliools  apju'ar  to  lx*  more  popidar  than  in  the  Potteries. 

If  we  iiKpiire  respi'ctiiiLf  the  nnndx'r  of  scholars  who  attmid 
wt‘ek-day  sch(X)Is,  public  ami  privati‘,  and  compart*  th(‘m  with 
till*  population,  we  lind  the  pntportion  to  he  I  in  8*1,  whih? 
in  Stt»k(‘-npon-'rn‘nt,  it  is  I  in  <S-2,  N(‘W(*asth‘-umh‘r-liyme,  I  in 
(i  t),  and  Ihirslem  and  Wtx^lsianton  it  is  I  in  7‘o.  'The  re- 
ois((*r  t)f  alt(‘ndanci*  is  most  tiivonrahh*  to  Dudley,  if  N(‘wcasth^ 
IS  excepte<I.  Tilt*  avt'raoe  daily  attendanct*  is  n^ported  as, — 

7()'l21)  per  cent.  Dudley. 

7o(;  ,,  Stok(‘-upon-'rrcnt. 

77’o  „  JVewcastlc-undt'r-hync. 

7-  7  „  Jhirsleni  and  Wooistanton. 


.Mr.  ( ^xxl(*,  howc'ver,  si'ems  d(*t<‘rmined  that  tin*  (‘oilit'rs  and 
iron-workers  of  Dudh'V  Unitni  shall  havt*  im)  cr(‘dit  t;iv(‘n 
for  whatev(*r  improvements  have  takt'U  jdaci*  among  tln'in.  lie 
says  : — 

‘All  the  inlhiences  which  in  this  district  appt'ar  to  have  really 
(fiiiclinr^i/rd  [On  the  preceding  page  he  says  the  j)()[)ulati()n  has 
(le/rrionded^^  the  condition  of  the  working  jx‘ople  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  benevolence  and  superior  intelligt‘nce  of  the  high(*r 
classes,  and  most  commoidy  have  been  produced  by  t‘(lorts  lirst  made 
clsewhert*,  ami  without  particular  referenci*  to  this  nt'ighbourhood,  or 
especially  to  this  class  of  jx'ople.  I'Vee  scdioids,  8unday-schools, 
i‘V(Miing  schools,  hav(‘  all  in  tlu'ir  origin  been  urged  on  the  acct'pt- 
anc(‘  of  this  class  by  the  classes  above  them.'* 

This  contrasts  strangely  with  what  the  lh*v.  J.  I>.  ()w(‘n,  M.A., 
says  in  the  juid'aco  hi*  wrot(5  for  ‘  Dlack  Diamonds;  or,  the 
( losjxd  in  a  Uidliory  District,’  hy  H.  11.  I>.  The  rev.  gentleman, 
who  was  for  twi'iity  years  vicar  of  Bilston,  says  : — 

‘  Those  portions  of  the  community  brought  under  religious 
inllmaiec*  are  singularly  liberal  in  their  contributions  to  the  churches 
or  chapels  to  which  tluy  an*  attached,  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
tlu*ir  children's  schools  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part 
of  tlx*  kingdom  with  which  1  am  acquainted.’ 

Rj'Sftcif nf<f  ii(e  itpimo/t  V'hirit  s<nite  'f^erxoiis  have  of  the 
results  itf  ejjin'ts  jHif  fin’ilt  J(n' the,  ed ucdt ujti  oj  Ute  peitple  lit 
Jiis  i! (sir let,  Mr.  Cooih*  says  : — 


*  *  lb*|H>rts  of  the  Assistant  Coiumissioiiers,’  j).  2(J3. 
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Paffe  210. 

‘  The  p;reati*st  trionds  to  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  Messrs.  1 1 - , 

ehainniakers,  at  (.Vawley  Heath, 
uho  make  ^reat  exertions  and 
sacrifices  to  keep  uj)  their  excel¬ 
lent  evenin']^  schools  tor  tludr 
\vorkp(*ople,  reluctantly  admit 
that  the  schodiuit  does  not  in 
the  least  add  to  the  skill  of  the 
labourers  in  their  emj)loyments. 
In  many  sliops  you  find  some,  it’ 
not  all,  (d*  the  best  workmen 
wholly  unschooled,  and  destitute 
of  all  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion.’ 


l^aye  257. 

‘It  is  asserted  by  some  em¬ 
ployers,  as  by  the  ^Messrs.  Kins¬ 
ley,  ehainniakers,  at  C' rad  ley, 
that  althouj^h  the  bodily  stren<;{h 
and  manual  skill  of  fiun’r  work- 
peo[)le  are  not  improved  by  school 
education,  still  that  such  slreiuith 
and  skill  as  their  workjieople 
pi'ssess,  is  pjenerally  made  more 
available  to  their  employiTS  by 
the  "reater  inana^eableness  and 
docility  of  those  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  in  any  decree  to  t  he  dis¬ 
cipline  involved  in  any  kind  of 
sehoolini;;  and  whereas  any  new 
experinuuit  or  alti*ratioii  to  be 
made,  brinp;s  out  tlu*  <loL’i;ed 
(jnalities  of  the  umh'r  labourtu’s, 
it  invariably  disjilays  the  ‘O’eater 
adaptability  of  the  jiowers,  such 
as  they  are,  of  the  workmen  who 
can  read,  and  tludr  ^rcat(‘r  readi- 
nt‘ss  to  submit  to  th(‘ir  em¬ 
ployer's  judgments;  and  this 
makes  labourers  who  are  inferior 
ill  some  single  manual  skill  or 
bodily  power,  equal  or  sujierior 
to  their  betters  in  these  rcpi*ets, 
w  here  the  operations  of  llu*  work¬ 
shop  require  from  time  to  time  a 
change  of  practice.’ 


We  ludiove  we  are  right  in  saving  tlial  tlunx*  is  a  inispii’it 
( 'rawh‘y  Heath  for  (’radh'V  Iliaith.  If  w’e  ar(‘  eorii'ct  tluui*  is 
the  sani(‘ ditlieiilt V  nf  reconciling  tlu'se  statenunits  as  other  parts 
of  tin*  icpert  t«»  which  refeixuict'  has  luani  niad(‘. 

Let  it  he  adinitt<‘(l  that  tlu'n*  is  nitich  truth  in  tlu*  sc‘V(‘ral 
stati'inents  which  have  jiassed  under  n'view,  and  truth  tluna'  is  ; 
wi‘  lu‘sitate  not  to  say  tliat  tluw  an*  grossly  exagg(‘rat(‘d,  and,  so 
far  as  innltitudes  are  conceriu'd,  a  grr'at  insult  aiul  a  lihel,  for 
tliere  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  eondnet  tlu'mst'lves 
w'ith  (hH‘(‘ncy  and  proprii'ty,  and  who  have  eontrihnt(‘d  to  the 
cneetion  ot  ehnndies,  ehajuds,  and  scdu^ols,  in  which  tlic'V  worship 
aiul  their  ehildrt'ii  an‘  iMlneated.  In  eonsidming  the  mining 
ilistricts  ot  this  country,  let  us  he  fair  and  honest.  If  \V(‘  can¬ 
not  write  to  create  a  sensation,  h't  us  he  truthful.  If  such  is 
our  rule  we  must  admit  that  amidst  the  blast  furnaces  of  South 


Coilittje  hnil((tnf/.  S!) 

StatVonlshiro  wliicli  towor  towards  lu‘avon,  and  l)olcli  forth  huL;o 
volunu‘s  of  smoko,  and  tioivo  throhhinj^  Hanios  acoompanii'd  hy 
inward  i^roaiiiiii^s,  as  thon<;h  tlio  monsttas  w(‘ro  lahonrin^’  tor 
hnaitli ;  tlu*  hnmlrod  chiiniK'vs  of  iron-wiaks  disj)layini;’  thoir 
hlazins^  ciwsts  or  stiwaks  of  fiery  tiui^nos  ;  the  imnuaisi*  mounds 
(»f  iron-stone  nmi(‘riifoin<jj  the  ])ro(a*ss  of  roast  in  54; ;  tin*  Ijnndnuls 
of  smaller  mounds  of  eoal  heinj;  eonwatt'd  into  e(*ke;  th(‘  rattle 
and  wliii  l  of  machimay  ;  the  hissiiiL^  and  rnsiiino*  of  steam  ;  the 
shrill  whistles  attaehi'd  to  boilers  ;  the  shock  of  p(»nd(a’ons 
hamni' r-strokes,  and  other  stranp'  sights  and  sounds  ; — it  we 
an'  honest  it  mnst  1h'  admittt'd  tliat  in  tht'  midst  of  tlu'se  is 
intellio(‘n(H',  industry,  morality,  and  n'lioion.  Tin'  saim'  may  Ik? 
said  oi‘  other  collii'ry  districts.  It  wonld  not  Ix'  ditUcnlt  to  dis- 
cov(*r  in  thi'  I  Kaly  district,  wlu'n'  wc' writi'  this,  an  amount  ot 
moral  and  sj)iritnal  (‘xcellence  which  is  trnly  (h'liehtfnl. 

]ieli(‘vinix.  hoW(‘ver,  that  then'  is  considt'rahh'  I’oom  tor  tlr^ 
improveiiHait  of  the  social,  moral,  and  s])iritnal  co?idition  of  all 
onr  collii'i'V  districts,  wo  ]>nu*(.'i‘d  to  show,  hrii'tly,  how  it  ci  )nl(l 
he  accomplishi'd. 

I.  Hffdif  i nt /nutrrmfiif  in  the  arection  of  mUdifcs.  At  pre¬ 
sent  in  many  colliery  districts — 

‘  The  homes  of  tlie  pit-nuai  are  erected  eitlier  by  the  projirietors 
of  the  colliery,  or  by  companies  who  spt'ciilate  in  the  building];  and 
lettinjjj  of  the!n  to  coal  owiua's,  at  from  ,Cd  to  C  l-  per  annum.  As 
it  is  rccpiisite  that  the  houses  should  not  be  distant  from  the  pits — 
houses  and  pits  are  often  simultaneously  abandoned,  and  the  place 
pR'sents  a  most  desolate  app(‘ai*anc('.  Of  tiu'se  cottn^cs  tlu'n'  are 
thn'c  kinds: — h'irst,  tliose  containing  two  rooms  on  the  ground  lloor. 
Second,  those  containing  one  room  on  tlu'  ground  lloor,  and  a  loft 
abovi'.  And  third,  such  as  ])os?(‘ss  two  rooms  below,  aiul  a  loft 
above.  At  old  colli(*ries  some  ('xtrt'inely  forbidding  dwc'llings  are 
scc'ii,  conlined  and  dismal.  In  m'W’cr  c(»lli('ri(*s  t hey  are  far  better, 
as  ;it  South  lletton;  and  in  one  instance,  at  Seaton  Delaval,  a  celliery 
newly  won,  I  saw  long  stri'cts  of  hons(*s  of  a  superior  charact(*r,  and 
some  of  them,  intendi.'d  for  the  olHcc'rs  of  the  mine,  wen'  not  at  all 
unworthy  of  a  higher  destiny.  'laken  generally,  thc'ir  habitations 
are  mostly  “  in  rows,”  and  these  again  in  pairs;  their  front  doors 
facing  each  other,  present  a  s[)ace  generally  clean,  unpaved,  and 
without  drains  or  channels.  The  space  bc'tween  each  two  rows  of 
back  doors  pn  sents,  along  the  centre,  one  long  ash-heaj)  and  dung¬ 
hill,  generally  the  ])lay-ground  of  the  children  in  summer,  with  a 
coal-heap,  and  often  a  pig-sty  at  the  side  of  each  door.’* 

In  otlnn*  coal-tields  a  W'ttor  class  of  huihliiigs  liava*  been  (‘reeb'd 
by  the  jiroprietors,  as,  Ibr  illustration,  Iroiivillv',  which  is  the 

*  ‘  Our  Coal  ami  our  Coal  I’its,  &c.,’  pi).  lb‘J,  IIXC 
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Llfi^  in  Collierii 

pr«>|M*rty  ot  tli«*  l>u(t*‘rl«‘V  (  oiii|Kiiiy.  If  not,  o\oi\ 

ImUM*  c-on'ists  of  t  wo  rooms  down  ;ind  two  upstnirs,  wliih*  n(>t  ii  tow 
liavo  a  tiiird  a«ldod  to  mtvo  as  a  wa.sliliouso,  ov(‘r  which  an  aiidi- 
tional  sloopiiiLf  room  lias  hoon  con^tructod.  Kach  ll(*u^o  is  tnr- 
nislio<l  with  tla*  nocessarv  convonioncos  tor  health  an<l  (*h‘aniinoss, 
and  has  aHai'liod  a  nioo  little  plot  of  oardon  on>nnd,  wliich 
onoa^os  tlio  attention  of  the  tenants  after  their  r(*turn  trom  tlu' 
foii^e  or  pit.  It  mav  In*  well  to  add,  that  althoiiLt'h  toe  popula¬ 
tion  ot  lionvilltj  IS  to  he  niimh(*rt‘d  hy  thousands,  theic  is  hut 
one  jiuhlie-hous(‘,  and  no  heer-sho]>  to  lie  met  with  in  it. 

\\  4*  kn<»w  that  manv  collim's  in  Stattordshiie  live  in  very  con- 
v«'ni«*nt  and  n‘sp<‘etahle  cottaL^es,  tor  which  they  pay  or  X/, 
or  |>ei-  annum  ;  hut  thmi,  it  must  he  reni(‘nilK*red,  they,  tor 
tin*  na>st  part,  iudonix  to  private  individuals,  and  not  to  persons 
in  anv  wav  4’onnecte<l  with  collieries. 

in  isolat4‘d  places,  to  which  w’(‘  have  already  referred,  there  is 
no  po.s>ihilitv  of  a  hett(‘r  class  of  houses  hein<^  I'rectcal,  unless 
tin*  «*mploy<‘rs  move*  in  the  matt(‘r.  We  are  ])leased  to  add  that 
the  .Me.s>rs.  I'ainl,  of  ( lartslua  rie,  have  lecently  enated  at 
Ki^linton  t'rt’ty  housi's  (»f  th(‘  following  dimensions  : — tin'  kitcluai 
4*r  day  n»om.  11  h‘et  hy  l.‘>,  with  Jt  feet  ]>itch  ;  two  ])(‘drooms, 
each  Id  ^  II  ^  ‘.I;  aiula  third,  h  x  <S  x  1).  On  taking  poss(‘S- 
si4>n  4*f  i’dair  Iron  Works,  tlu‘ sanu*  etMitlemen,  tindinu^  that  the 
coiraus  hous4  s  lanl  Ikhui  huilt  too  close  toi»<.‘th(*r,  had  (werv 
alt«'rnat4‘  row'  pulhai  <lown  and  seventy-four  new'  houses  erected 
<»n  the  ahovo  plan,  aiul  thirtv-fiv(‘  snnaller,  with  one  liedrooni 
«‘ach. 

11*1  Jhxf  nl i  inf  Itoiisrs  hrnhj  <>rr<‘fr(/  for  slnfffe  men.  It  is 
not  \a  i  v  r.a>y  (or  those  ot  us  who  an*  surrouinhal  hv  comforts  t(» 
«‘onceive  the  ditliculties  ot  a  voum,;  man’s  [losition  in  lodoines, 
»*sp4‘cially  it  the  houst*  is  small.  If  Jii*  is  id’ a  n‘tirine  disposition 
he  cannot  n*tin‘  ;  is  la*  desirous  ot  s(*lt-improvement,  lie  tind> 
it  (litlicult  to  pursue  his  studii's  in  tin*  midst  of  liv(‘lv  or  ill- 
tempen*(i  chiMreii.  Were  not  such  the  case  he  lacks  suitahK* 
1  •<>«  »ks. 

lo  pn'S4*rv»*  their  youiuj^  tiu*n  from  h(*inL^  dniwii  away  to  the 
puhlio  hoiiso,  or  otla*r  jdaces  of  ill  r(‘]>ut(*,  and  to  main*  them 
h*t‘l  a.s  though  tn«*y  W(*n‘  at  homi*,  the  Messrs.  Jlaiial  have  erected 
a  hoai'diiiLT  house,  which  is  kept  scrupulously  cl(*an. 

1  he  daily  nuun  is  plainly,  hut  conveniently  furnished,  and  has  a 
supply  ol  hooks  and  n»‘wspap(*rs.  The  hcdroonis  have  each  a  lirc- 
I»lact*,  and  the  sheets  are  chani^ed  onee  a  week.  The  washing  and 
e.ith-rooin  has  a  tirt*pl:nv  and  holier,  enabling  e\'erv  man  to  have  a 
warm  hath  when  In*  likes,  and  to  dry  his  clothes  if  he  comes  in  wet. 
le  charge  for  all  this  is  d(/.  a  night,  or  liv.  (k/.  a  week.  Xcvertlie- 
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loss  it  is  sullioient  very  nearly  to  inako  the  estahlislunent  selt- 
sunportinir.  ineliniing  interest  of  money.  For  loud  and  washing  as 
well  as  huludn^,  the  higliest  eliarjL^e  is  ID.v.  a  wet^k,  tor  winch  the 
meals  are : — l)reaklast;  eotlee,  bread  and  hiitti'r,  ham  and  e^jijs . 
ilinner;  hri>th,  heef  or  imitlon,  ami  potatoes  and  hriaul  :  supper;  tea, 
(.read  and  hntt(‘r,  and  cheese.  The  hovest  char^^e  is  S.v.  in!.,  the 
dilleri'iice  in  the  diet  being  [)orriilgo  ami  milk  lor  breaklast  and 

supper.’* 

o.  lif/  flcl<^  chihs  SH .  It  is  usual,  in  most  col- 

lierii's,  hir  (lu‘  men  t(»  pay  thn‘e-pene(‘  a.  we(‘k  tor  six  shillings  a 
\V(‘ek  in  cas(‘  of  accichmt.*  In  soim‘  that  \V(‘  are  aeipiainted  with 
(‘ight  shillings  a  \vt‘ek  is  the  sum  allowed.  Against  clnhs  which 
are  nmler  tin*  supervision  of  (‘in j)loVi‘rs  we  would  not  .say  a  -word. 
'I’heiv  an*,  ho\vi‘V(*r,  many  colh‘rit*s  w  ln*n*  tin*  poor  men  have 
nothing  to  trust  U>  hnt  to  the  t(*inh*r  mercy  ot  tin*  ‘  hntty  or 
‘doggv?  It  is  a  common  complaint  in  sm*h  eoll(*ri(*s,  that  a  con- 
sid(*rahh‘  sum  ot  money  is  p(»ck(*tt;d  by  tin*  otlieials,  and  with- 
ln*ld  from  thos(*.  to  whom  it  is  dm*.  Although  wa*  ha, V(*  never 
known  a  i*as(*  of  this  (h*scriptimi,  it  .si*enn*d  d(*sirahh*  that  allusion 
slionld  h(*  imnh*  to  such  an  iinjiust  mode  of  ]U’oc(*dnre. 

As  tin*  ‘  National  Association  for  the  lu*lief  of  ilritish  Aliin'rs 
proposi's  to  givt*  instant  and  adeipiati*  reli(*f  to  the  tamirnas  oi 
thos(*  who  may  Ik*  kilh‘d  in  pits,  to  s(*cnre  provision  for  the  intirm 
and  disahl(*d,  it  appi'ars  ih'sirahh*  that  owners  of,  and  w'orker.s 
in,  min(*s  should  nniti*  in  tin*  establishment  and  carrying  out  ot 
so  prais(*w’orthy  an  objc'ct. 

It,  is  (*vident  to  (*ve‘rv  person  acquainted  with  coirK*ry  districts 
that  lii*ld  chibs  an*  not,  and  ne\a*r  will  lx*,  (*(pial  (*very  i‘mer- 
g»*iiev.  d’ln*  public  would  do  wi‘ll,  thcr(*ion*,  to  subscribe  to  an 
Associat i«)n  which  s(*(*kK  to  mitigati*  tin*  misi'ry  which  is  continn- 
allv  b(‘ing  j)r(xhiccd  by  casualties  in  miin*s. 

1-.  /)h/ //oj  o/  o (nal 

In  rctcrcin*!*  to  tin*  amusement  <d’  C(»llicrs,  w'hih*  W(*  have  no 
sympathv  with  thoS(*  who  maintain  that  miin*rs  an^  Hpi*cially 
addiet(*d  to  I'Vt'rv  s)KX*i(*.s  of  vict*  ;  and  conU*nd  that,  as  a  cla.ss, 
they  an*  not  gcin'rally  addict(*d  to  gro.ss  im  moral  it  i(‘.s,  vxi  mmst 
admit  that  i‘ar  t(M>  many  an*  accnstonn*d  to  s|x*nd  their  h*isun* 
hours  at  tin*  marbli*  or  skitth*  alh*y,  pigviui-llying,  dog  or  (tock 
tightmg.  \\  i*  hav(*  no  doubt  that  this  niimlx*!’  would  be  con- 
sidcrahlv  n*<hicc<l  if  (*mphw'ers  ot  labour,  and  oth(*r  individuals 
who  ar('  int(.*n*stcd  in  tin*  social  and  moral  eh*vation  ot  tlu^ 
people*,  were  provide*  suitable  places  for  n*creation  ainl  instrnc- 

♦  ‘  P**])nrt  e)f  the  ( 'ejimulssieuior  iippoiiiteel  inider  Ae;t  a  aii‘l  0  ^  ict. 
e.ip.  !)P,  KsaP.’ 
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ti<UL  It  criiiiK^t  1><‘  sjiiil  thjit  un  cMiiployor,  sncli,  is  nndci  any 
moral  t»l)li<,^ation  to  t'stahlisli  ])laci*s  for  rooivatioii,  anmseiiuiit, 
and  otluT  moans  of  proinotin^L,^  lioalth  and  liapjdness  aniono  liis 
(inployt's  ;  luit.on  tlio  Inolior  around  of  a  citizen  and  iieiolihour, 
it  is  liis  duty  to  (‘iicourai^c  and  assist  in  the  estahlishnicnt  id  such 
j»la<‘os,  for  which  a  positive  necessity  (‘xists. 

Th(‘\h  •sire  for  amusement  and  rc‘cr(‘ation  must  ho  reco^nizc'd 
as  a  natiiral  passion  in  all  classes;  audit  it  he  so,  then  S(nnc 
jiortion  of  tinn*  devoted  to  those  purposes  ought  to  he  considered 
time  properly  s]>ent. 

1'he  |K‘i»ple  have  their  amusements,  and  they  will  continue  to 
hav»‘  them  until  their  s:ih»ons,  gin-])alaces,  piihlic-housos,  heer- 
siiops,  skittle  and  marhle  alleys,  c^'c.,  &c.,  are  superseded  hy  more 
wholesome  amusements,  ami  ]>laces  for  social  intercourse  ajid 
instruction. 

'J'o  make  tliese  amusements  attractive,  such  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  as  will  he  ap]n*eciated  hy  those  for  whom  they  are 
int<*nde<l  :  and  although  it  may  luj  necessary  to  h<yio  lower  than 
it  is  intemled  to  end,  as  tlve  peo])le’s  tastes  improve,  and  they 
luvome  titted  for  appreciating  higher  sources  of  enjoyment  and 
in.strnetion,  let  the.se  in  their  turn  he  provided.  The  fact  of  saloon 
]»roprietors  and  publicans  in  general  expending  so  much  as  they 
do  in  music  and  singing,  is  a  cU‘ar  proof  that  such  enteitain- 
im'iits  are  considerisl  hy  them  an  im])ortant  source  of  attraction, 
rrom  this  we  may  infer  rhat  similar  entcutainmem.s,  free  from 
the  dehasing  intlnenee  <4'  drink,  might  he  etfectual  in  checking 
some,  at  least,  of  tin*  evils  which  now  arise  from  saloons,  giii- 
palace.s,  and  puhlic-hon.s<‘.s.  It  should  not  he  forgott(‘n  that  thc‘S(‘ 
drinking  places  are  tlie  only  places  in  many  districts  where 
amusements  are  provi<led,  so  that  there  is  no  choice*  hetween 
having  tia*  entertainrne?it  with  drink,,  or  going  without  hoth. 

As  an  indication  of  the  cla.ss  of  entertainments  which  might 
he  provided,  we  may  enumerate  gymnastics,  chess,  draughts,  and 
other  sit  I  ing  games  :  instrumental  music  and  singing,  humorous 
and  <)ther  readings,  lectures  on  various  subjects,  made  po]»ular 
rather  than  scientic,  and  illustrated  with  e‘X[)eriments,  diagrams, 
a  ma'jic  lantern,  or  panorama. 

A  plac(*  might  also  he  |)rovid(‘d  for  wasliing  in.  Also  a  ro 
for  retreshments,  consisting  of  tea,  cotlee,  ginger-hoer,  bread  ; 
butter,  cakes  .and  buns.  Tin*  latter  might  he  .sup]>li(‘d  with  a 
g^Kul  selection  ot  daily  and  weekly  ])apers,  and  a  well-stocked 
lihrarv  tor  n‘terence  and  loan  jmrpo.scs.  All  gambling  to  he 
stiu'tl\  prohihiti‘d.  i  here  is  every  n^ason  to  believe*,  that  if  such 
means  ot  reiavation  and  amu.sement  were  provided,  not  only 
>\ould  they  he  appreciated  by  a  large  nundjer  of  the  men,  lait, 
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l>v  wlioK'soine  tastes  and  pursuits,  tlumsands  ot 

youths  iiii.i»ht  1)0  save»l  from  ruin. 

;*).  Ihf  the  esfahlishment  of  a  Miners  Missionari/  Soeiefi/. 
Why  is  it  tiiat  wo  solid  missionarios  to  the  lioathons,  i*m|)loy  oity 
and  town  niissionarit‘s,  Scripture  readers  anion«jf  our  soldiius  and 
sailors,  and  m‘i;loct  altootdhor  the  ]>oor  colliiu'  ?  ddiis  is  tlu*  more 
rc'inarkahle  as  minors,  as  a  rule,  an‘  willing  to  lu^ar  what  anyone 
has  to  say  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus  or  his  Word,  ddie  Rev.  J. 
]>.  Owi  n,  M. A.,  says  : — 

‘  Speaking  imder  aii  impression  gathered  from  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  among  them,  as  the  yicar  of  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
])arish,  I  feel  1  may  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  tiiat  miners  are  a 
simple,  easily-appixiachable  class  of  men,  if  they  once  belit'ye  you  to 
be  siiuxMV  in  desiring  to  do  tlumi  good.  They  appreeiati*  kindness, 
but  are  too  imlependent  to  be  patronised.  Tnev  like  plain  s|)eaking, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  manly  tone,  with  sonu'thing  in  it;  for  if  addressed  as 
if  you  took  it  for  granted  they  know  nothing,  they  have  their  own  way 
of  showing  you  they  care  nothing,  if  only  to  return  the  eom[)liment. 
Jhit  let  a  faithful,  earnest  man  speak  out  boldly,  not  what  he  thinks, 
or  what  (Jod  says,  about  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  of  colliers  in  particular 
— h‘t  him  (!(*(•!  oe  the  whole  counsel  of  (iod  against  all  iniquity, 
and  his  wonderful  love  in  giving  his  JSon  to  die,  the  just  for  the  un- 
jusr,  to  bring  the  worst  men  to  (Jod; — ot  minister  or  missionary 
insist  upon  the  meekness,  love,  and  mi'rcy,  and  the  hard  toil,  day  by 
<iay,  of  the  poor  carpenter’s  Son  of  Nazareth,  who  went  about  seek¬ 
ing  and  saving  them  that  were  lost;  and  there  are  hearts  among  the 
men  in  the  ‘  black  country  ’  open  to  such  appeals,  AV^luit  amount  of 
piety,  and  moral  life,  and  Christian  homes  exist  in  these  districts,  is 
due.  under  the  powiu’  of  the  Jloly  Spirit,  to  such  teaching  as  this, 
from  whatever  lips  it  has  been  addressed  to  them.  Immensely  more 
remains  to  be  done,  tlian  anything  yet  done,  but  the  doing  of  it  is 
most  hopeful,  in  the  right  hands,  and  with  true  hearts.’^ 

From  actual  experiimce,  we  can  say  this  is  true.  We  shall 
n(‘V(‘r  forget  the  pleasure  we  have  often  exj)(‘riene(‘<l  when  jireach- 
ing  th(‘  (ios])el  to  a  (*oin])auy  of  miners  in  the  gloomy  pit,  the 
fiX(‘(l  attention,  the  trickling  timr,  the  suppressed  sigh,  tlie  hearty 
ejjicuhition,  the  joy  (‘Xprc'sstxl  by  many  have  made  such  impres¬ 
sions  on  our  mind,  that  they  will  never  be  erased. 

.May  we  indulge  the  lio})e  that  the  interest  whicli  has  l)eon 
awakeiietl  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  at  Hartley,  will  result  in 
sonu‘thing  of  a  ]>ermanent  character  for  all  colliers  and  their 
famili(‘s,  and  further,  that  our  remarks  may  lead  the  way  to  a 
brighter  and  glorious  day.  We  can  see  the  bright  light  in  the 
cloud.  It  IS  time  that  talking  and  writing  w'ere  done  with,  and 
that  work  in  earnest  was  commenced  for  the  social,  inonil,  and 
spiritual  imj^roymnent  of  mining  disti  icts. 

*'  Trefaee  to  ‘  iiiack  JJiumonds,’. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

]^avc  anotlior  volume  oommeinorative  of  the  dark  days  of  tlie 
>  T  Hnirlish  St.  Bartholoiiiew.  in  The  Shepherd  of  Grove  Hall,  a 
Storif  (.loliii  Snow.)  The  aneedote  upon  whieh  the  story 

is  tounded  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  recited.  The  author 
has  a  picture.s4ue  inii\d  and  fancy,  and  has  woven  well  to«^ether  the 
rharacti‘ristics  of  the  limes  of  the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Act  of 
rniformitv.  The  character  of  the  Ihiritan  Nonconformists,  and 
the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  wIutc  they  assembled,  are  dealt 
with  verv  a^iveablv.  It  is  a  j^ood  book  for  oiir  youth.  A\  e  lime 
btdbre  s:iid  we  need  the  illustrating  linger  of  fiction  to  portray 
those  times,  and  to  sh(f^v  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  story 
n‘citeil  bv  Sc(»tt  and  Horace  Smith,  and  multitudes  of  lesser  genius 
and  tame.  This  is  a  pleasant  little  ellbrt,  but  we  hope,  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  its  power,  it  will  be  successful. 

Ibinyan  IJbrary  has  issued  Selections  from  the  Prose  JVritinqs 
I  of  John  Milton.  Julited,  with  Xotes  and  ^Inah/sis,  hn  the  liev. 
S.  Manninf/.  (.1.  Heaton  Son.)  liy  far  the  best  seh,‘ction  in  eir- 
culation  now  from  the  prose  writings  cd’  the  great  poet.  Rut  why 
in  tlu*  Bunyan  Library  ?  If  a  Baptist,  where  is  the  evidence?  And 
by  all  accounts  we  have,  if  a  Ihnitist,  he  was  expelled  from  ehurch 
felh^wship  for  his  writings  on  divorce.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a 
volunu* ;  but  the  selections  might  have  been  shorter  and  more 
juimerous,  and  spread  over  a  larger  tield  of  (juotatiem. 

'll have  only  read  two  or  threi'  of  the  Ser7nons  preached  at  St. 

f  T  Mtirfs,  Ixeadintj,  hy  ftllliam  Pomanis,  M.A.,  Carafe. 
(Macmillan  A  Co.)  But  when  we  desire  an  atlectionate  haiul  to 
haul  us  iu  tie*  patliway  of  swi‘el,  devotiiUial,  and  evangelical  medita¬ 
tion,  we  will  take  tlu*  voluiiu*  down  again,  ])ntting  it,  meantime, 
where  it  will  readily  luei't  the  eye,  and  be  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
It  has  much  of  tlnit  gentlciu'ss  which  makes  the  preacher  great, 
much  of  that  simple  and  easy  insinuation  which  is  jiower.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  St.  Mary’s,  Keaibng,  on  the  possession  of  such  a  curate 
:is  the  author  of  this  penetrating  volume — much  greater  even  in 
what  it  siiows  its  excellent  author  to  be  capable  of,  than  what  it  is 
in  it?clf. 

\Bt>(>l\  full  of  curious  extracts,  upon  a  subject  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  mnlttimlcs  now  as  i‘ver,  is  Predictions  realised  in 
.Uodern  Times,  now  first  eoUected  hij  Jlorace  IVella/.  (Kent  A'  Co.) 
I  In*  volume  should  l)t*  plact'd  among  that  large  class  ol  voIunu‘s  now 
imblisbed  to  lurnisli  a  good  deal  of  rare  and  not  unnecessarv 
inl.  rmation,  and  to  ^ave  a  good  ileal  of  trouble;  and  few  bnoks 
winild  be  more  likely  to  cheat  along  a  heavy  or  lazv  hour,  and 
leavi*,  at  the  satne  turn*,  sonu*  impressions  on  the  memorv.  Verv 
much  of  the  volume  is,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  new.  Alueirwill  give 
new  t»u»d  to  superstition;  but  nearly  all  lurnishes  some  curious 
hints  lor  the  student  ot  the  dark  walks  of  human  nature. 
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